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Zo them the coker, more than a vision, 
Is a most likely future decision. 
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Looking into the future petroleum refiners can be expected to make 
petroleum coke for the expanding of British and European aluminium companies. 

To make a pound of aluminium requires half a pound of coke in the form of electrodes. 
Throughout the world the aluminium industry prefers to use coke made from petroleum by the 
delayed coking process rather than coke made from coal because of the latter’s high ash content. 
During the last sixteen years the Kellogg organisation has on the average designed, 

engineered and constructed one delayed coking unit per year; The wealth of experience 
culminating from this continuing engineering programme to design and build better delayed coking 
units is available through the Kellogg International Corporation. Oil refining companies 

concerned with future planning are invited to discuss the economic and technical aspects of 


delayed coking or of any other refining process with the Kellogg International Corporation. 





Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE. 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON - W.I 
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Yes — you can afford a new car 
HERE’S HOW! 


Make a one or two year Contract Hire arrangement with Vehicle 
Contracts Ltd. Contract Hire means you can drive a new car (of any 
make you choose) every’ one or two years. And do it without 
capital outlay, depreciation worries or deposit. 

Your Contract Hire car is guaranteed for 12 months, taxed, 
fitted with heater and number plates, then delivered to your door. You 
can drive, on unlimited milage, anywhere in the U.K. A replacement 
car is available at 48 hours’ notice, and you have preferential delivery 
on new models. 


Rentals vary according to the make of car you require. Here 
are some examples : 


Quarterly rental 
on 2 year contract 


AUSTIN A.35, FORD ANGLIA ... ... o £503: 
MORRIS MINOR, PREFECT ... ... ... £52 
VAUXHALL VICTOR, HILLMAN MINX ... £62 


—_ jot 
ous 


STANDARD ENSIGN J “- we Te 
VAUXHALL VELOX ... oe 


FORD CONSUL, AUSTIN A.55... «0. .. £68: 
ROVER ‘90’ : 


_ 
an 





Compare these charges with the actual cost of changing your car every 
one or two years. Obviously, it pays to Contract Hire your car. 


Write, telephone or call for further details. 


VEHICLE CONTRACTS LIMITED 
77 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. (TEMple Bar 3588) 










Materials} Handling 


A Materials Handling Advisory 
Service is available to assist 
you with Materials Handling 


equipment. 






FREE — inustraced literature is 
wailable on request giving full 
Setails of the range of Electric— 
Ciesel and Petrol models—including 
the new Reach Trucks—Flameproof 
Electric models and the new Skid- 
truck, Drum-truck and Hand-truck. 


QACLA 


FORK TRUCKS LTD 
WARRINGTON ENGLAND 


MEMBER OF THE Telaphone | WARRINGTON 35241 
OWEN ORGANISATION Grams HYDRAULICS WARRINGTON 

















problems—this is a free ser- 
vice and is offered entirely 
without obligation by Con- 
veyancer—designers and manu- 
facturers of the largest range 
of Fork Trucks and ancillary 
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ALBACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE 





Balanced 
Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade pulps that 
provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics. 


RIEGEL PAPER 
CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y.,U.S.A, 
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TV merchandising: why this important new 
development is a programme company’s concern 


Most advertisers have done well out of television; by 
and large, those that have done best have given proper 
attention to TV merchandising. 

Merchandising, of course, means following up your 
advertising. It means getting retailers on your side, 
and giving them all they need to help you sell. 

ATV want all their clients to have first-class mer- 
chandising. Thatis why ATV run their own merchan- Youkn 
dising service. Advertisers without their own special- cae 
ists in this subject are finding this service invaluable, = ” 
And even for those who already have merchandising Po aa 
departments it can be a source of fresh ideas. desirat 

This new conception of a media owner’s responsi- — 
bilities to its clients is part of the changing face of and a8 


advertising. me 4 


should 
The P 
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Programme company for the weekend in These 
London and weekdays in the Midlands of th 


Ir London: Television House, Kingsway, unaffe 
London W.C.2. CHAncery 4488 
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Help me to. 


orn 

on; by C l 
ni preven Polio 
>) your a 

Y side, 

; mer- 

chan- § you know that doctors are inoculating 

me children to make them immune from 

a "€: Bi poliomyelitis and it is especially 

dising desirable that this immunisation 

ne campaign should be vigorously pursued 

we and as widely extended as possible. 


Butcommon sense methods of hygiene, 
as a further protection against Polio, 
should not be ignored. 

The Poliomyelitis virus is found in 
large numbers in the intestinal tracts 
of people suffering from the disease. 
But “a large proportion of the virus 
hosts are symptomless carriers ”’ .* 

cend in These carriers are often quite unaware 
ands of the presence of the virus and 
unaffected by the disease themselves; 
but they can unwittingly infect others 
who may then develop the disease. 
Flies and bluebottles are, of course, 
also distributors of Polio virus and 
dangerous germs in general. 

Youcan help considerably by insisting 
on high standards of hygiene in your 
Offices and Factories. The washing of 
hands before meals and after going to 
the toilet is most important. And 
constant war should be waged on flies. 
As shown by the World Health Organ- 
isation’s Technical Report, oxidising 
agents are the most effective chemical 
disinfectants against the Polio virus. 
Domestos is an extremely powerful 
otidising agent. 

It is therefore a sensible precaution 
to use Domestos for cleaning and 
disinfecting all surfaces in kitchens, 
canteens—wherever food is handled 
and prepared; in dustbins and waste 
containers; and in all lavatories and 
urinals. 

Send for Publication No. 98 which 
gives detailed instructions for use. 


| Street, 


See 










as 
“Topical Aspects of Poliomyelitis” 
Journal of the Royal Society of Health” Dec. 1956 








Issued in the interests of Public Health by DOMESTOS LIMITED 


Consultants.in Hygiene 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 6. 
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To any town thinking 
Mad idea? Not a bit of it. Go mad 
of drinking if you drink it? Nonsense. Not 


today; not with modern evaporators; 

certainly not with the newly 

S@a water— developed Richardsons Westgarth 
evaporator. This tidy and compact 

piece of plant will distill for you— 

from sea water — anything up to 250 

tons of fresh water every hour. 

And by fresh we mean crystal 

clear, far purer and softer than 

good drinking water supplies. 


rac cooniaeass Y 


Of course, large sea water 
evaporators are not, in themselves, 
anything new ; Richardsons 


- 4 Ata 


Westgarth and many other people 
have been building them for years. 
But this latest R.W. evaporator 

is the result of a radically different 
approach in design. It is indeed 
something quite new in its simplicity 
of operation, relatively low first 
cost, and ability to go on 

delivering full output — without 
having to be shut down for cleaning 
—for months or years on end 

and with almost negligible attention 
and maintenance. Fresh water 

from sea water now becomes feasible 
economically where cost had 
hitherto put it out of court. 


THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 


Combining the land and marine activities of 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 


PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


GEORGE CLARK & NOKTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND 
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The World and the Arabs 
After 44 Per Cent 

Across the Curtain 
Brendan Bracken 
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The World and 
the Arabs 


EPRIVED of the full spectacle of a summit meeting, the world 
D on Wednesday was given the opportunity of hearing a voice 
from the summit when Mr Eisenhower addressed the 
emergency session of the United Nations General Assembly. The 
President renewed his pledge that United States troops would leave 
Lebanon when properly requested to do so. Of Jordan he said that 
the end of peace there, meaning the fall of the present government 
through what is now called indirect aggression, could have far-reaching 
consequences, Neither statement solves the problem that the landings 
have created, much less the problem that brought them about. Does 
Mr Eisenhower mean that King Hussein’s departure would bring the 
world again to the brink of war, as the Iraqi revolution did? That 
would be the wrong lesson to draw from the events of the past month. 
Some passages in the President’s speech suggested an awareness of 
this. He went out of his way to avoid a quarrel with Arab nationalism, 
of which the revolution in Baghdad was a genuine expression. When 
he asked the assembly to create a United Nations “ standby ” peace force, 
he was making a gesture of conciliation ; the United States troops on 
land in the Middle East would in effect be replaced by the “ presence ” 
of the United Nations. This is consistent with the ideas that Mr 
Hammarskjéld put forward on August 9th as part of his own proposals 
for peace in the Middle East. But the role of such forces remains 
obscure. Are they to exert the direct influence which in the past belonged 
to the great powers ? A special. and permanent United Nations agency 
in the Middle East might be taken to have a further implication: does 
it mean that the members of the United Nations, including the Arab 
members, are being asked to recognise that the capacity of the Middle 
Eastern countries for independence is limited, requiring the presence 
of a policeman from outside ? The British and French governments 
have for long, perhaps too long in some places, accepted this as a fact ; 
but the Americans, full of natural sympathy and thoughts of 1776, and 
with no experience of being completely responsible for the affairs of any 
Middle Eastern country, have always supported all efforts to end man- 
datory and colonial ties. The Russians regularly proclaim their attach- 
ment to the principle of non-interference by the great powers. 

The Arab countries (except for the late government of Iraq, which 
offended its Arab neighbours by joining the Baghdad Pact) have always 
rejected suggestions for concerted defence, partly from a determination 
to remain neutral, partly because every defence plan appeared to them 
as an attempt to re-establish outmoded controls. They may regard a 
“ standby ” force as just such another outmoded control ; they may even 
begin, if the United Nations looks favourably on the plan, to entertain 
suspicions of the organisation’s neutrality. 

Similarly, when he asked the assembly to consider means for monitor- 
ing the radio broadcasts directed against national frontiers in the troubled 
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area, and for examining complaints from countries that 
think themselves endangered by external propaganda, 
Mr Eisenhower was proposing that the UN should do 
for the Arabs what they prefer to do, or leave undone, 
for themselves. He reminded the assembly that such 
broadcasts violated earlier United Nations resolutions, 
just as Mr Hammarskjéld last week reminded the Arab, 
countries that they had all, in the past, pledged non- 
aggression and non-interference in each other’s internal 
affairs. It has to be seen now if Mr Hammarskjéld is 
given some kind of machinery that will enable him 
to call any offenders to order. Will even this be enough 
to persuade the United Arab Republic to change the 
rasping tone of its broadcasts ? Will the quavering 
voice of the popular Egyptian singer, Umm Kalthum, 
replace demands for the assasination of King Hussein 
and the resignation of Mr Dulles ? The assembly can- 
not very well agree to muffle only those insults that 
are hurled in Arabic. What is to become of Radio 
Moscow, the BBC, and the Voice of America ? It may 
quickly be found that all propaganda has deftly moved 
from recognised channels into the limbo of clandestine 
stations of unacknowledged parentage. 


R EISENHOWER’S strongest plea is for the setting 
M up of a regional economic development plan to 
assist and accelerate improvement in the living stan- 
dards of the Arab people. The suggestion is admirable, 
but any attempt to win over the Arabs by furnishing 
technical and economic aid may run into the same soft 
sand that has stopped similar offers. How many coun- 
tries, other than the United States, are willing to furnish 
money and technicians through the United Nations ? 
Even the United States Congress has been notoriously 
reluctant to channel its aid funds through an uncom- 
mitted organisation that has communist members. 

Though Mr Eisenhower made it clear that the United 
States is willing to furnish a lot of money, he also 
implied that the Arab countries that can afford it should 
share in the task of bringing progress to the Middle 
East. True, these countries need to co-operate ; but 
it is unlikely that the United Nations can make them 
swallow a plan of foreign inspiration for the purpose. 
The President made an eloquent plea ; it remains to be 
seen whether his insistence on Arab management of the 
development scheme is enough to win over the Arabs 
themselves. Perhaps it would have been better to make 
the point without trying to make the sale so quickly. 
The Arabs have their own ways of dealing with each 
other which they understand and which westerners, 
too often, do not. 

There have been few indications, except from Presi- 
dent Nasser in his more expansionist moods, that the 
Arabs see unity and the sharing of oil revenues as 
quite the same thing. The pro-Nasser government in 
Iraq has made no move yet to offer any share of its oil 
revenues to Egypt, Syria, or Lebanon. None of the 
states of the Middle East, except Kuwait, is rich enough 
to consider sharing its wealth on any large scale. Each 
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one that is blessed with oil needs every penny that the 
oil can bring it. The new government in Iraq will find, 
no matter what mismanagement it may seek to prove in 
stage-trials of former ministers and officials, that it 
cannot bring prosperity to all Iraqis overnight. Even 
if the Saudi government, recognising the storm warn- 
ings from the banks of the Tigris, were to stop building 
palaces and supporting battalions of princelings in 
ludicrous extravagance, it would take more than 
Aramco can ever pay to make Saudi Arabia a prosperous 
country. Even the Kuwaitis feel inclined to keep their 
oil revenues under their own control. The fall of the 
Nuri es-Said régime pointedly demonstrates that 
development schemes, no matter how well run or 
honestly financed, offer no quick cure-all for the ail- 
ments of the Middle East. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that Mr Eisenhower put 
such emphasis on water resources. Arabs will suspect 
him of trying to revive the Johnston plan for use of 
Jordan river water by Syria, Jordan, and Israel. Else- 
where in his address the President was more nimble 
in skirting the dangerous subject of Arab relations with 
Israel. No Arab government will accept the Johnston 
plan or take any other step towards peace with Israel 
until the Arabs achieve the unity of spirit, the family 
understanding, that they seek more earnestly than any 
kind of political unification. 

If the United Nations, or an Arab development 
board, is to be charged with the task of making the 
desert bloom, where is the money coming from ? Is 
the United States willing to pay for this in the same 
proportion that it has so far paid for the feeding of 
the Arab refugees ? Out of a total of $231 million 
spent from 1950 to 1957 by the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency, the United States found $172 
million, the United Kingdom $47 million and France 
$10 million ; only driblets have come from the Arab 
countries and the rest of the world. The Soviet Union 
freely criticises the wicked imperialist West for its 
action in the area, but not a rouble has gone towards 
the upkeep of the Arab refugees. 


OR all these reasons the President’s proposals start 

the course at the United Nations with a heavy 
handicap. Yet there is much to be said in favour of 
their substance, and much to admire in the spirit that 
prompts them. Evidently the United States govern- 
ment has come to understand that Arab nationalism is 
not the same thing as communism, even if it has re 
ceived help from Russia. It shows a genuine concern 
for the prosperity and health of the Arab people ; 
through the President, it has paid the proper amount of 
respect to Arab contributions to knowledge ; its offers 
are sO generous as to be staggering. It would be 
greatly to their own advantage if the Arabs agreed to 
accept all the Eisenhower proposals. Richer countries 
elsewhere in the world would not hesitate to reap the 
benefits he offers to the Middle East. Can it be hoped 
that the Arabs will hesitate to refuse ? 
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After 44 Per Cent 


There is little evidence that Britain faces a serious recession, 


but rather more that it could soon afford re-expansion. 


and unseasonable fruits as strawberries in 

January ; both emerge only from deep freezes. 
Yet Thursday’s reduction to 4} per cent had been 
widely expected. The talk in the City is all of how 
much further the authorities would be wise to go, 
during the rest of this year, in the direction of gradually 
relaxing restraints on demand. Faster now, or not ? 

There is no doubt that British industry’s productive 
capacity is at present considerably under-employed. 
This is not a new or surprising thing ; indeed it has 
been a deliberate aim of policy. What is new is that 
there is now some evidence that a moderate re-expan- 
sion of demand should no longer fall foul of three of 
the main limiting factors by which Britain’s economic 
management has hitherto had to be restrained. In 
the first place, the Chancellor can feel less daunted by 
the fear of speculation from Zurich than any of his 
three immediate predecessors at this stage of any of the 
last three years. The doghouse season for sterling, 
when Commonwealth exports of staple raw materials 
are at their minimum and dollar payments are rising, 
still has more than half way to run—but so far the 
pound remains remarkably robust on the exchanges. 
Secondly, London’s relative success in standing up to 
the long bus strike means that the authorities are prob- 
ably better situated than in earlier years to resist the 
tendency of British trade unions to increase their wage 
claims by an ell wherever there is an inch of expansion 
in the demand for labour. 

The third traditional limiting factor on re-expansion 
has been fear that an increase in demand at home 
would divert resources from the export of British manu- 
factures. Exports have been one of the great successes 
of this year, and in singularly unpropitious circum- 
stances ; they are down, but not nearly as far down as 
many people expected that they would be. (In view of 
the sharp fall in the exports of the main raw materials 
from the overseas sterling area, this is just as well for 
the pound.) The most obvious explanation of Britain’s 
relative export success is that manufacturers have 
sought out export markets more keenly when they have 
had surplus capacity available ; one of the strongest 
arguments against re-expansion of demand is that it 
would be folly to throw this advantage away. 

But this argument should not be pressed too far. It 
is noteworthy that the motor industry, which had its 
recession last year and in 1956, has this year increased 
both home and export sales together ; moreover it has 
done so with a considerably smaller labour force than 
in the 1955 boom. There is some evidence that reces- 
sions, like slimming diets, are best for the health when 


B ANK rate reductions in August are generally as rare 





they are over ; although a short recession may be an 
important factor in goading industrialists into a search 
for overseas markets and into slimming surplus fat 
off their payrolls, yet it is in the days of recovery from 
recession that the real advantages of past severity are 
reaped. If industry as a who'e could mark up the same 
sort of achievements during its recovery from the small 
recession of 1958 as the motor industry has done during 
its recovery from its recession of 1956-57, it would be 
the best possible thing for the British economy. 


F a Chancellor could order demand within the 
I economy like a housewife orders supplies at the 
grocers, therefore, Mr Amory might well choose that 
the demands laid upon British industry towards the end 
of this year should be a little higher than those being 
laid upon it now. If he makes no further significant 
moves towards an easier policy, is there any chance that 
they will be ? Or is internal demand doomed to fall 
further ? There is more room for controversy about 
this than some prophets of depression seem to grant. 

The sharp drop suggested by the industrial produc- 
tion index for June has led some people to suppose that 
the American recession is hitting Britain harder and 
earlier than had been expected. But it may merely 
have hit’ it earlier. Certainly, in the consumer 
goods trades, unemployment does not seem to 
have increased since June in the way that some people 
had expected. The threat of a recession in investment 
expenditure is perhaps more obvious, and there is a 
stronger case for early remedial action to meet it ; large 
parts of private industry cannot now be particularly 
keen on adding to productive capacity which at present 
they cannot fully use. But, even here, it will be remem- 
bered that gloom about investment intentions was the 
main factor in leading many people to fear that the 
American recession of this year might turn into a 
serious American slump ; and it is worth taking careful 
note of what is happening in America now. 

American opinion has turned right round from 
apprehending a deepening of the recession towards 
expecting a return of inflation. So far, it is true, this 
seems to have been a revolution of expectations mainly, 
and one of its rather dangerous manifestations has been 
to lift share prices on Wall Street to a level patently 
out of line with current depressed industrial earnings. 
That raises the spectre that there could be a break 
on Wall Street this autumn, which might nip the 
resurgence of confidence in the bud. But it is an 
economic, sociological and psychological fact that when 
that rumbustious and mobile society has thought since 
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the war that it was going to have a recovery or a 
recession, then it has caused itself to have a recovery or 
recession. It is an exaggeration to say that in America 
confidence is all, but it is clearly a very great deal. 
On balance, therefore, the most likely hypothesis is 
that American production indices this autumn and 
winter will begin to move up. If they do, it is difficult 
to see how raw material prices can long stay down; 
indeed some might stage quite a sharp recovery, which 
would bring succour to the overseas sterling area. 
But another result of rising raw material prices might 
well be to start other European countries buying too ; 
industrialists do not usually continue with inventory 
recessions if the price of inventories has begun to go up. 
Mr Amory, in any event, must base his policy 
at any given moment on a balance of guesses 
about emerging economic conditions. Perhaps the best 
guess now is that although by this mid-summer 
the American recession had spread some way 
to Britain (as had always been expected), that trans- 
atlantic recession is itself fading out—and at a time 
when sterling still seems unseasonably strong. The 
implication of this is to discount the cries of those 
who are urging Mr Amory that he must reflate in 
order to counter some supposedly dreadful threat 
of much heavier unemployment in Britain—but also 
rather to encourage him towards the belief that the 
time is approaching when Britain can afford to set itself 
the positive aim of raising demand and production. 
One expansionist measure for which there are good 


The attempt to “ de-officialise” cultural 
exchanges between Britain and Russia has 
not been given up, but in an adverse 
diplomatic climate it is proving uphill work. 


NDER the sponsorship of the Soviet Relations 
Committee of the British Council, about a 


hundred incoming and outgoing delegations 
have passed between Britain and the Soviet Union in 
the last three years. Much energy and money have 
been spent on them on both sides. What have they 
achieved ? During the Arctic stillness of the deepest 
cold war, in the final years of Stalin’s reign, a solitary 
visitor from the Soviet Union resembled a visitation 
from another planet. This is no longer so. Russian 
visitors to this country are rapidly becoming part of 
the familiar scene. 

The contacts with Russia have meant different things 
to different men. The optimists expected greater cul- 
tural interchange to help to get rid of political diffi- 
culties. The pessimists were not only doubtful of the 
chances of this; they maintained that the contacts 
would confuse the issue and contribute nothing to 
mutual understanding between the two countries. What 


Across the Curtain 
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grounds is an increase in some public investment pro- 
grammes—in particular, investment in transport. 

But, in applying three other measures most obviously 
to his hand, there is a case for more circumspection. 
Some people in the City are expecting that there 
will be yet another reduction in Bank rate before many 
weeks are past. The past year has shown, how- 
ever, that Britain derives benefit from having higher 
interest rates in London than in other international 
financial centres; and if raw material prices start to 
edge upwards, New York will not be the only foreign 
centre where interest rates go up too. Again, any 
Chancellor should have a strong bias towards removing 
the present untidy mess of controls over minimum 
down payments for hire purchase ; but, apart from 
furniture, most of the industries producing goods for 
hire purchase are not at present those with much spare 
capacity, and a total remission of controls so soon after 
the recent strengthening of the sources of hire purchase 
finance. could conceivably cause an undue surge in 
consumption. Thirdly, although the Chancellor 
should be looking forward with rising hope to the 
possibility of an expansionary budget next April, he 
certainly should not jeopardise that hope by the (always 
dubious) expedient of an autumn budget. The 
budgetary reform which Britain most needs is a reduc- 
tion in direct tax. Administratively that is very 
difficult in mid-financial-year. Economically it will 
be all the more effective if it is left to mature until 
next April. 


nobody foresaw in the course of this rather academic 
discussion was that the subject of cultural relations 
would itself become another area of diplomatic friction. 
Yet this has happened. The proposals made by the 
Foreign Office in April—to discuss, that is, such 
perennial questions as the free passage of information 
into Russia, the jamming of BBC broadcasts and the 
sale in Russia of British books and periodicals—were 
turned down by Moscow. 

While the diplomatic exchanges proceed unfruitfully 
between London and Moscow, the delegations and 
visiting parties still pass to and fro. Theatre companies, 
athletes, violinists, and delegations of every kind and 
shape come and go; in the British Museum small 
groups of Russian tourists can be overheard discussing 
the merits of different types of African headrests. This 
summer, a group of eighteen teachers and students of 
English came from. Moscow to a vacation course at 
Oxford ; in September, fourteen undergraduates study- 
ing Russian, and six senior members of Oxford Univer- 
sity, are to spend three weeks in Moscow. There are 
five Soviet students at British universities on a more 
permanent basis. 

This does not mean that the cultural exchanges exist 
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on a plane entirely divorced from political reality. After 
the Hungarian rising, cultural relations with Russia 
were broken off for a time. The Sadler’s Wells com- 
pany declined an invitation to perform in Moscow ; 
several delegations had to be cancelled in the period 
between October of 1956 and March of 1957. Not 
until the spring of 1957 were activities resumed on the 
cultural front. During that cultural freeze, the Russians 
seem to have found it difficult to understand that the 
refusals of their hospitality were made independently 
of anything the British Government may have had to 
say in the matter. This belief, on the Russian side, 
in direct control and constant interference of the state 
in every sphere of human activity, produces one of the 
key difficulties in Anglo-Soviet cultural relations. 


HEREAS kultura is one of the state’s many mono- 
W polies in the Soviet Union, the British attitude 
towards the higher manifestations of the human spirit, 
and towards entertainment in general, tends to be less 
tidy. This state of affairs makes not only for misunder- 
standings of a general nature ; it also produces practical 
difficulties. Because the Russians are able to plan cul- 
tural exchanges well ahead, they are liable to interpret 
the British inability to do the same as a sign of an 
inclination to obstruct. At the same time, the state 
monopoly in culture usually produces a uniform crop: 
there are the vintage classics and the approved contem- 
poraries. This saves the planners in Moscow much 
of the trouble of deciding what kind of art ought to 
be exported. -Such decisions cannot be avoided in 
London. So far, the British Council’s Soviet Relations 
Committee has sponsored the non-controversial, 
“ established ” art forms. The Stratford company, for 
instance, is always a safe bet. The fact that an adven- 
turous play, like Mr Osborne’s Look Back in Anger, 
had to go to Moscow under the sponsorship of the 
fellow-travelling Youth Festival Committee may be 
interpreted by the Russians as a sign of a divided front. 
Perhaps the Soviet Relations Committee should extend 
the field of arts that it sponsors. 


This committee was originally founded to meet the 
challenge of the Soviet way of doing things. On the 
British side, the need was felt for some degree of 
co-ordination and planning of cultural exchanges. Mr 
Christopher Mayhew is the chairman of the London 
Committee ; his opposite number in Moscow is Mr 
Yuri Zhukov, a former editor of the Pravda. While 
Mr Zhukov is perfectly content to carry on as before, 
the aim of the Mayhew committee is to “ decentralise 
and de-officialise ” contacts with the Soviet Union—a 
meritorious aim; but it is hard to see how, in the 
circumstances, it can be achieved. Apart from the 
difficulties in the planning and even the financing of the 
exchanges, if Mr Mayhew and his committee were 
either to- stop functioning or if they limited their 
activities to a certain extent at least two fellow-travel- 
ling bodies would be only too willing to fill the gap ; 


Sil 


but they could hardly claim to be representative of 
anything in this country but themselves. 


Apart from the political problems arising from 
these contacts with the Russians, some practical, points 
have come up in the course of the exchanges. Since 
the Russians are now coming over to this country in 
large numbers, they are no longer the object of the 
same intense public curiosity. They should therefore 
not complain, as one of their delegations recently did in 
Scotland, when they are not given priority treatment 
by the press. Familiarity does not make news. The 
large delegation, which tends to be unwieldy and 
introverted, is on the way out. Smaller groups of men, 
with better opportunities for personal contacts with 
their hosts, are more in keeping with the times. But 
prospective hosts should note: experience of personal 
relations with the Russians points to the fact that some 
of them have an uncanny knack of putting us into the 
position of rather prim hosts: either they avoid evéry 
subject of interest, or they start shooting the party line 
too soon and too fast. The best interpreter is powerless 
to reduce the strain arising from these natural 
tendencies. This is a very real danger, to be avoided by 
every means. Young people, especially students, seem 
to be the best value, within their own terms of reference, 
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COMPETITION IN ARMAMENTS 


But it would be well if we could know how far this 
q principle of mutual and competing armaments is to go. 

As‘we have said, the plan of being well prepared for war 
in order to_secure peace is altogether comparative. What is 
a good preparation, in one state of our neighbour’s defences, 
will be insufficient in another. And if two great countries 
like England and France are to run a competition in this 
respect, where will they stop ? We have all heard of the two 
brewers on each side of the Thames who alternately disabled 
each other’s pumps, by alternately sinking their wells deeper, 
and who, after spending large sums of money, were at the 
end just in the same relation to each other as they were at 
first; when they might as well have solved the difficulty by 
agreeing to adopt a common level as they were ultimately 
obliged to do. France naturally relies upon her army: 
England, upon her navy. France has a large land frontier to 
defend: England, a seaboard, and nearly fifty foreign depend- 
encies. England has never shown any jealousy of the superior 
land forces of France: France, till now, has not considered it 
necessary to cope with England in her naval force. In the 
case of France large land forces, in the case of England large 
naval forces, are not incompatible with objects of peace. . . 
There is a minimum force required for the legitimate objects 
of each country in times of peace. What better use could be 
made of the friendly relations between the two countries than 
mutually to determine what that minimum is, and to abide 
by it ?- For each may rest assured that the best preparation 
for the great emergency of war, when it does come, is to husband 
the resources of a country, and allow its capital to fructify in 
the pockets of the people in times of peace, in place of 
squandering it in providing armaments and stores which, 
when required for use, are antiquated and useless. ... England 
and France would do well to take a lesson from the two 
London brewers. 
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as far as personal contacts are concerned. Their visits 
should certainly be encouraged. Although with some 
of them no subject, not even the most sensitive of 
political topics, is barred, even they have a habit of 
falling*back on the party line when pushed too hard. 

The organisers of these exchanges can reasonably 
assure Mr Yuri Zhukov and his friends that the British 
are not bent on convincing Russian visitors that their 
political system is better than the Russian—but they 






Brendan Bracken 
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would be glad if the visitors began to understand at least 
some of the differences between the two. The difficul- 
ties of contact with the Russians are there for all to see 
and discuss ; contact is in any case largely subordinated 
to the political issues of the day ; yet the exchanges 
resemble more a long-term experiment in pure 
research, of which no immediate and concrete results 
can be expected, than an exercise in the practical crafts 
of the politician or the business man, 


_The Economist records with deep regret the death 
on August 8th of Viscount Bracken at the age of 57. 


RENDAN BRACKEN was a man of rare distinction 
B and personality. He did not make it easy for the 
world to judge him accurately. More and more 
he lived the life of a recluse, seeing only a small circle 
of old friends. He encouraged and enjoyed the 
mysteries about his own early life. The result of this 
withdrawing of his private self, combined with the 
fustian style of his polemics, gave the general public 
the impression of a genial eccentric. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. As an 
operator behind the political scenes, as a lubricant to 
great events, he had great skill and many achievements. 
He succeeded at the Ministry of Information, where 
others had failed, and so made an imporiant contribu- 
tion towards winning the war ; the secrets of his success 
were complete candour and complete loyalty. He had 
the closest knowledge of ecclesiastical politics of any 
man of his time. He was a devoted and generous chair- 
man of the governors of his own old school, Sedbergh. 
he had helped scores of young men on their way, and 
he was a sort of one-man employment exchange for the 
top posts in industry and the public service. 

In 1929 he fought hard to buy control of The 
Economist, then still held by the Wilson Trust for the 
benefit of the descendants of the original founder of 
the paper. The trustees were prepared to sell if a 
purchaser could be found who could be relied upon 
to maintain the prestige and traditions of the paper. In 
association with Sir Henry Strakosch and others, the 
then editor (now Lord Layton) made a bid, but before 
the negotiations had proceeded far, Brendan Bracken 
entered the field on behalf of Financial Newspaper 
Proprietors Ltd., a company which he had lately formed 
to acquire a group of financial and other papers. Lord 
Layton recalls that he represented to Bracken that the 
editorial independence of The Economist, untied to any 
party or special interest, had from its iriception been its 
greatest asset. Bracken entirely agreed ; it had, he said, 
been the intention of his group to maintain this tradi- 
tion and he suggested that the two groups should buy 
the paper jointly and work out a constitution to guar: n- 
tee the independence that both desired. 


The result was a constitution which includes a 
provision that the appointment or. dismissal of an 
editor of The Economist must be approved by a board 
of independent trustees. This arrangement remains 
unique in journalism and in the succeeding years no 
one was more concerned than Bracken to ensure the 
observance of its spirit and letter. He rejoiced in the 
paper’s growing success and was jealous that its tradi- 
tion of complete independence should be preserved for 
the benefit of future generations. To successive editors 
he was a wise counsellor, a rock-like shield against 
influence and pressure and a generous friend, whose 
words of encouragement were always perfectly timed— 
that is, when criticism was most rampant. The 
Economist pays special tribute to Lord Bracken’s con- 
cern for its editorial integrity and to the stimulus of 
nearly thirty years’ service as managing director. 

The abiding emotion in the hearts of those who knew 
him is one of affection. That tousle-headed figure (the 
red turned almost grey in latter years) with the gig- 
lamp spectacles, the rich flow of words (and the word- 
less sounds, whenever he ran out of thoughts, to hold 
the stage until he was ready to go on), the outrageous 
things he would say and do—and behind it all one of 
the wisest heads, the coolest and most moderate judg- 
ments and the most generous hearts of his generation. 
Bracken never sought and rarely received widespread 
popular acclaim. Yet he lived near to the heart of the 
country’s public life, rose to the top in many spheres 
(most notably at the Union Corporation and the 
Financial Times), and illumined with his rare gift of 
friendship an important circle of his contemporaries 
in this country and throughout the English-speaking 
world. 

He kept to himself and bore with the greatest courage 
a most distressing affliction which caused his untimely 
death. He lived vitally and gave much of his person- 
ality to his generation. Brendan Bracken had still much 
to give; for as the years passed his understanding 
deepened. His memory will remain vivid, refreshed 
by the thought of his zest for life and of his capacity 
for affection. 
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CYPRUS 


Pilgrim’s Burden 


USPENSE hangs heavily over Cyprus (and over Downing 
Street, too) while the outcome of the Prime Minister’s 
tightly-packed visit to the eastern Mediterranean is awaited. 
From Athens Mr Macmillan went on last Saturday to 
Ankara ; on Monday he flew to Cyprus ; on Tuesday, back 
in London, he assembled the Cabinet to contemplate what 
must have been an uncommonly closely-figured balance 
sheet of the expedition. From being a slightly absurd but 
familiar Mediterranean survival of colonial days, Cyprus 
has grown in three years to be a nightmare hardly to be 
borne ; no one will sneer at the urgency of the Prime 
Minister’s intervention. 

What can he hope to have achieved ? He carried round 
with him, like Pilgrim’s burden, the Government’s proposals 
of June. He has said nothing, of a specific kind, about the 
reception he got ; but the Greeks have left no doubt that 
they would agree to co-operate in the application of the 
June plan only if certain changes were made ; while the 
Turks, like Tweedledum, declare that the June plan would 
be more than they could swallow if a word of it were 
changed to please the Greeks. 

This being so, the only hope would seem to be to 
announce a new plan which the Greeks could consider 
different enough, in the material ways in which they desire 
it to be different, for it to be possible for them to accept 
it ; while the Turks could consider it to be just the same as 
the June plan. To suit the Greeks, it would not have to 
appear to exclude the possibility of a Cypriot choice for 
union with Greece at the end of seven years or whatever 
the period of peaceful transition is to be ; and it would not 
have to appear to promote partition in the meantime, or 
explicitly to offer partition then. These are not in them- 
selves unreasonable requirements ; since partition would be 
absurd to the point of indecency, it is not a solution that 
deserves lip service, as—after all—self-determination is. 
But the Turks do not think so, or at any rate they have 
utterly precluded themselves from saying so. To steer the 
Cyprus question between the rocks of disaster will require 
subtlety as well as sincerity. The Prime Minister has two 
factors to call to his aid: the one, that the slaughter is 
proving unprofitable for all; the other, that the present 
Greek pleading that the door to self-determination should 
not be publicly shut is a far cry from the intransigent 
Greek demands of two years ago. 


ISRAEL 


The Interrupted Airlift 


HE interruption of the British line of communication 
T to Amman by air across Israeli territory continues. 
After the Israeli government had withdrawn its permission 
for the flights last week, flying started again, this time with 
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American aircraft supplying the British troops ; it remained 
a puzzle why the Israelis would permit American flights 
for this purpose, but not British flights. The permission 
for American flights, however, proved short-lived, and this 
week the British force in Jordan was once again left with 
Aqaba port as its single line of communication. 

Mrs Golda Meir, the Israeli foreign minister, proceeded 
to make a European tour. After a long talk in Paris with 
General de Gaulle, she came to London and saw Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd before he left for New York. She herself 
was not going on to New York, and in public she was 
reticent about what had brought her to London, merely 
saying that she was not here to discuss British flying across 
Israel. She was, however, far from reticent about Israel’s 
need for arms, and it is known that the Israeli government 
has addressed a request for arms to London. No Israeli 
spokesman has been so tactless as to say that the request 
for arms and the withdrawal of the flying rights were in 
any way connected. Mrs Meir herself told the press simply 
that “there came a time when it (the airlift) was going 
on too long”. Other responsible Israelis have indicated 
that what perturbs them about the British “ rescue ” opera- 
tion in Jordan, and indeed about the American operation 
in Lebanon, is that they have been given no indication of 
the general policy of which the “rescues” form a part ; 
they hint at a suspicion that the “ rescues” do not form 
a part of any policy at all ; they would like to know what 
further aims or objectives the Anglo-Americans might be 
pursuing in the Middle East. Since those aims or objec- 
tives, if there are any, are bound to affect Israel in one 
way or another, the Israeli curiosity about them is pardon- 
able. Still, it is not likely that they stopped the airlift 
out of mere curiosity ; for a concrete motive, it is probably 
necessary to look at Mrs Meir’s evident preoccupation with 
arms deliveries that might restore the present—in the 
Israelis’ view—adverse course of the arms race between 
President Nasser and themselves. A message from Tel 
Aviv on page 539 describes the pressure of Israeli opinion 
on Mr Ben Gurion’s government. The British action in 
Jordan is not popular there ; to be able without imprudence 
to go on extending facilities for it, the Israeli government 
would want something to show in return. 


LEBANON 


The Road Back 


HE three-month-old Lebanese crisis appeared to be 
ee a less critical period as the first withdrawal of 
American troops began on August 13th. The withdrawal 
was quite small ; 14,000 Americans, a force perhaps three 
times as numerous as the Lebanese army and infinitely more 
powerful, are left behind. It may have been a token with- 
drawal, to mark western readiness for conciliation as Mr 
Eisenhower went before the General Assembly in New 
York on Wednesday. But there was, at last, some indica- 
tion that the Lebanese were ready to return to normal. 
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General Chehab’s election as president of the republic 
had enabled Lebanese leaders of all factions, creeds, and 
parties to discover that there was no longer anything to be 
gained by keeping the insurrection going. Security forces 
collecting arms from civilians who carried them openly in 
the streets met no opposition, though one leader did suggest 
that the owners were entitled to payment for their con- 
fiscated weapons. All sides could claim victory and in 
doing so could hope to share the spoils. This is the kind 
of solution that the Lebanese have been seeking, and it 
would be entirely in keeping with the special code of 
Levantine political behaviour. 

One of the more encouraging aspects of General Chehab’s 
election was that it got as. warm a welcome in Cairo and 
Damascus as in Washington and London. It will be the 
general’s task, when he takes office next month, to keep 
the country in the good graces both of its neighbours, and 
of its more distant friends; but it will be still more im- 
portant for him to help the sects and parties of Lebanon to 
find a way of living together as a nation once again. Only 
they can do this, no matter what the United Nations may 
decide. 


—_— 
The Isolated Kingdom 


HE Jordan government is isolated geographically as 
well as politically. It has no relations with Syria, Iraq, 
or Israel, three of the four countries on its borders. Only 
the border with Saudi Arabia is open, and across it come 
none of the supplies of food and petroleum products that 
the country needs so desperately. Aqaba, Jordan’s tiny 
port, is inadequately equipped for the amount of traffic that 
must now go through it. The land route northward from 
the port to the railhead at Maan is so difficult that it can 
hardly be described as a road. If the recent visit to-Saudi 
Arabia of the commander-in-chief of the armed forces of 
the United Arab Republic means that the Saudis are again 
willing to co-operate with Egypt and Syria, then only 
Jordan and Lebanon—apart from the -British-protected 
sheikhdoms—are still out of step with the forces of Arab 
nationalism. And even Lebanon now appears to be settling 
into some kind of respectable position in the eyes of Cairo. 
On Tuesday a military court in Amman sentenced 12 
Jordanians and one Syrian to death on charges of attempting 
to raise an armed revolt against the Jordanian government. 
Ten other death sentences were commuted to prison terms. 
The question arises whether these trials, and the severe 
sentences imposed, actually increase the security of the 
state, or if they merely strengthen the determination of some 
Jordanians to hasten the fall of the present government. 
Will those who want to undermine King Hussein’s throne 
be intimidated, or will they resolve to be more careful ? 
Perhaps they will decide to wait until they believe complete 
success is in sight ; and there is always the chance that the 
British troops will leave the country again. 

Even to Jordanians with no inclination to violence the 
future must look uncertain. All of their neighbours, except 
Israel with which they are nominally at war, have joined 
up with President Nasser or received a friendly nod of 
approval from him. No matter how much loyalty they 
have towards King Hussein they cannot be very happy to 
see their country, which cannot offer them very much even 
in better times, alone in the middle of the Arab world. 
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WAGES 


Buses go to Court 


MPLOYEES of private enterprise bus companies outside 

London have been offered the same 5s. a week wage 
increase as London Transport’s country bus crews got. 
Inevitably, the Transport and General Workers Union and 
the other unions concerned have rejected this offer as in- 
sufficient ; but the interesting thing is that they have merely 
asked that the matter should be referred to arbitration by 
the Industrial Disputes Tribunal. No doubt the TGWU is 
trying the Tribunal because it tried the Industrial Court last 
time ; the important point is, however, that any arbitration 
decision made by the Industrial Disputes Tribunal is bind- 
ing, while awards recommended by the Industrial Court 
are not. That the TGWU should submit a busmen’s claim 
to compulsory arbitration, after all Mr Cousins has said 
against arbitration this year, is a significant thermometer 
reading of trade union attitudes now. 


The Confederation’s Expectations 


HE Transport and General Workers’ Union has also 

been on the side of the moderates at this week’s annual 
meeting of the Conference of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions at Paignton. The confederation’s wage claim is the 
most important one on the labour horizon now. The 
twelve-month-long standstill on engineering workers’ wages, 
agreed as part of the wage settlement in May last year, has 
proved to be more than a twelve-month standstill in fact— 
although some union leaders said at the time that they would 
never accept this. The employers’ reply to this year’s wage 
claim is expected the week after next ; and it will not be 
surprising if final negotiations on it are spread out—until 
the final settlement appears as the beginning of the new 
year’s bout of wage settlements rather than as the tail end 
of this year’s. With Mr Ted Hill as one of the leading 
figures in the confederation, negotiations are bound to be 
excitable ; but it seemed probable from the speeches at 
Paignton this week that what the moderates are aiming for 
is a 6 per cent increase plus some promise of eventual 
negotiations about a shorter working week. The employers 
are very unlikely to grant this in full; but as this year’s 
pattern of wage increases has been for a 3 or 4 per cent rise 
after a year’s standstill, the offer the unions eventually 
manage to wring after more than a year’s standstill presum- 
ably might not be so very far below 6 per cent as to precipi- 
tate a fight. 

In any case, apart possibly from Mr Hill, few of the 
union leaders at Paignton seemed to be looking for battle. 
The course of wage inflation this year has run less heatedly 
than seemed likely immediately after the railwaymen’s 
partial victory-through-negotiation in May ; if Mr Cousins 
had accepted London Transport’s offer to his busmen im- 
mediately after that railway settlement, the odds are that 
more unions would by now have got more employers a little 
further on the run. But the last few chastening and un- 
successful weeks of the London bus strike, and its still more 
chastening aftermath, sit heavily on the memory of many 
trade union leaders at this time. This is a more potent factor 
than the news that Mr Amory’s efforts brought down the 
cost of living index by 1.7 points last month. This 
latter success has had such a puncturing effect on some 
trade union leaders’ oratory that they seem to regard 
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it as almost an unfair propagandist move ; the reaction at 
Paignton, in shrewd premonition of some such news, was 
to table a motion which more or less said that the cost of 
living index must be a fib. 


GERMANY 
a 


Nirvana or Limbo? 


HAT Communist China has no representation at the 
United Nations is an anomaly often commented 
upon ; Germany’s exclusion from the same forum usually 
passes unnoticed. In the affairs of the United Nations, 
the rich and influential west German state still has no 
greater responsibility than that of observer. The present 
is probably one week in which Bonn does not much regret 
its freedom from the obligation to join in making difficult 
decisions. Throughout the Middle East crisis the Ger- 
mans have naturally been thankful for the good luck of 
their detachment. Yet at the same time, and just as 
naturally, they have been uneasy at the thought of their 
impotence in affairs that may eventually touch them rather 
more closely, 

The despatch of United States forces from bases in 
Germany was an involvement in which the Germans had 
virtually no say, and which might have had more em- 
barrassing consequences: And there are signs that Bonn 
was disturbed by Mr Dulles’s failure during his recent 
visit to unfold anything in the nature of a long-term western 
policy for the Middle East. Detachment cannot last for 
ever; but at the moment Dr Adenauer is holidaying in 
northern Italy and Bonn is perforce in a state between 
Nirvana and Limbo. East Germany, equally free of re- 
sponsibility, has been notably active in the radio war which 
the Communist powers are conducting with such vigour 
in the Middle Eastern air. 


THE MOON 


Into the Space Race? 


INCE the first sputnik began to girdle the globe a few 
S short months ago, scientists as well as space-fiction 
addicts have gazed ever more covetously upon the bland 


face of earth’s one natural satellite: the moon. And on 
each Soviet anniversary, even the least likely ones in any 
Marxist-Leninist lunar calendar, the citizenry of the free 
world—alerted by an expectant press—has watched 
anxiously for the latest sign of Soviet scientific superiority 
in the slow, spreading red stain that would announce a 
direct hit by the Russian rocketeers. 

Now advance publicity from Cape Canaveral—where 
publicity has not always been fortunate—anticipates an 
American attempt between August 17th and 2oth. It will 
not, however, be possible for the simple observer of space 
and its contents to comment immediately on the accuracy 
of the American aim. It is extraordinarily difficult to hit 
the moon, but it is, apparently, easier to go right round 
the moon and back to earth again—which is what the 
American rocket is intended to do. If the American shot 
succeeds—and the first rocket is given no more than one 
chance in ten—it should be possible for the first time to say 
what the dark side of the moon looks like ; scientists are 
still cagey about the odds on its looking pretty much like 
the bright side. Later shots, using “ retro-rockets ” to slow 
down the vehicle and achieve a safe landing on the lunar 
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surface, will give more detailed information for the pioneer 
space voyagers’ use. Some time this year—for Cape 
Canaveral has learned its lesson—the Pentagon’s space 
agency and the US Air Force hope to announce a moon 
shot which will even put the Navy’s Nautilus back in the 
last ice age. 

Meanwhile the laggards in the space race show signs of 
thinking again. The British Minister of Supply, Mr Jones, 
said in Melbourne on Monday that the Black Knight and 
Blue Streak rockets could “without much modification ” 
put an earth satellite into orbit. The Royal Society, Mr 
Jones said earlier, would report to the Government on 
whether the expense would be warranted or not. Some 
co-operative Commonwealth effort may be envisaged. No 
doubt the scientific urge to experiment is strong, but many 
a taxpayer may reflect, ruefully, that assisting national 
prestige in the space race as well as the nuclear arms race 
seems an unnecessary burden. Are there already suspicions 
that the space leaders are about to go back on their promises 
to make the fruits of their research available to all mankind? 


ELECTRICAL TRADES UNION 


Waiving the Rules 


T is depressing, and in some ways surprising, that the 

latest revelations about the affairs of the Electrical 
Trades Union have not raised more of a public furore. 
When it was known that a statement was going to be made 
by a former member of the Communist party, who had had 
personal experience of the way in which the party 
“interfered” in ETU elections, some excitement was 
aroused in liberal and orthodox Labour circles. It was 
suggested that as a result of the new allegations the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies might be obliged to step in. In the 
event, however, the letter in the New Statesman from Mr 
Young, the ex-communist concerned, has been generally 
regarded as familiar water over the dam. 

The way in which these deplorable situations can arise 
in some unions is now perfectly well known ; the excesses 
created by them can only be dealt with by new legislation. 
When a communist stands for election to some trade union 
office, he generally gets no more than the 4 or 5 per cent of 
the possible vote which a communist candidate for Parlia- 
ment normally gets in a working class constituency ; the 
difference is that in union elections more than 90 per cent 
of the electorate frequently does not vote at all. The com- 
munist, supported by his hard core of 4 or 5 per cent of the 
members, therefore legitimately secures election. Once the 
communists are in control of a union, or a district of a 
union, or even a branch, more active opposition to them is 
likely to flare up. But by then the comrades can make use 
of their powers of control—including, as a last resort, their 
own interpretation of which opposition votes can be dis- 
qualified as not having been cast “according to the 
rules.” 

Liberal newspapers then sit back and say that this is a 
problem which can only be solved by a show of greater 
democratic fervour by the “apathetic majority” of the 
union ; this ignores the fact that, in a closed shop union, 
the rebel who sticks up his head too far labours under a real 
fear of being deprived of his livelihood. This is not a 
problem which affects members of the ETU alone ; indeed, 
rather worse things go on in the lower reaches of some other 
unions. In some factories shop stewards fine members for 
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disobeying certain rules (such as working too hard), and 
there is no accurately audited check on where the money 
from those fines goes. 

The legislative remedy is obvious. Where unions do 
not operate a closed shop, there is no need for a change in 
the law. Where they do, they should be obliged to register 
their rules—and those rules should include formal 
machinery for appeals against expulsions from the union, 
and should give men wrongfully hounded out of their jobs 
wider rights to secure damages for civil conspiracy. The 
Conservative Government has hitherto feared that any action 
it took which would incur enmity from some trade unions 
would bring with it an electoral kiss of death. The circum- 
stances under which electoral opinion swung to the Tories 
this year, during the London bus strike, should have dis- 
abused them of this belief. It is extraordinary that the Gov- 
ernment does not now see the overwhelming libertarian case 
—and, less important, the favourable political opportunity— 
for including the equivalent of a Companies Act for trade 
unions in its legislative programme for the next session. 


STROMA 


Islands Galore 


EADS are sadly shaken, these days, over the decline 
H and depopulation of the remoter parts of the British 
Isles and especially over that of the Scottish islands. Once, 
it is said, these were a constellation of thriving communi- 
ties proud of their authentic: native culture, nurseries of 
hardy fishermen and crofters ; now, one by one, they are 
falling desert as their inhabitants drift towards the main- 
land fleshpots, leaving their ancestral heritage to the 
gulls. ... The islands simply are not, in this day and 
age, places where Economic Man (or Woman) really wants 
to live. 

This week brings news, however, which opens up a 
splendid new economic horizon for even the least attrac- 
tive among them: news that the island of Stroma, which 
only the strongest-stomached can hope to reach unscathed 
across the atrocious Pentland tide-rip, where only 18 
inhabitants now remain, may be sold by its present owner 
to an American radio network to figure as a prize in a 
television quiz programme. This is a dollar market which, 
so far as one can recall, has been tapped on only one 
previous occasion: when the winner of another American 
quiz programme was provided free, for a month, with the 
services of the Duke of Bedford’s butler. It is therefore 
the more surprising that the deal has met with some 
opposition on the local county council: so much so, appar- 
ently, that the American cosmetic manufacturer who 
sponsors the quiz programme now threatens to stop the 
transaction, on the grounds that he “ has quite a large over- 
seas business and would not want to become a party to con- 
troversy.” 

The indignant councillors of Caithness should think 
again, and quickly withdraw their opposition. They seem 
to be confusing ownership with sovereignty (a mistake 
with which Americans should sympathise, being in colonial 
matters especially prone to it themselves). They probably 
envisage not merely a transfer of title deeds and the sub- 
stitution of one absentee owner for another, but also a 
miniature Highland clearance and a further break-up of the 
Empire. This is to show at once too much and too little 
imagination. No one is going to cede Stroma to the United 
States ; on the other hand, the possibilities of the deal, con- 
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sidered as a precedent, are dazzling beyond the dreams of 
Caithness County Council. Suppose a fashion were to be 
started ; suppose that Scottish islands—no matter how small, 
inhospitable, and impractically far from the owner’s home 
base—were to assume, in the estimation of otherwise sated 
American citizens, the place once held among the Yap 
Islanders by large, immovable pieces of stone currency, 
Odder things have happened. The economic situation of 
Scotland—which, whatever else it may lack, certainly has 
all the islands anyone could want—would be transformed, 
The dollar balance would be righted with something to 
spare. The entire national output of whisky could be con- 
sumed at home. And the Scots could afford to look pity- 
ingly at the luckless English, who, however intense the 
overseas demand for ducal-butlers, have only a tiny, dwind- 
ling and possibly recalcitrant supply from which to meet it, 


SIERRA LEONE 


It Pays to be Bad 


AST week a delegation from Sierra Leone, including 
LE the governor and the premier, Dr M. A. S. Margai, 
kept its appointment on the crowded engagement-diary of 
the Colonial Secretary. They came to ask him for 
money. British Guiana and Malta went in before 
Sierra Leone—and the first got away with £5 million 
(with which Mr Jagan was bitterly disappointed and over 
which he now threatens a ministerial crisis) and the second 
with £4; million (with which Mr Mintoff would have been 
vociferously disappointed had he been there). Sierra Leone 
got less—mainly, one suspects, because it has not the same 
record of demanding money with menaces. 

It is true that Sierra Leone has had one or two riots in 
recent years, especially during the diamond rush, but these 
were squashed before they got prominently into the London 
newspapers ; and Dr Margai is a mild-mannered gentleman 
who would rather slow down the onset of self-government 
than speed it up, and is particularly anxious that if 
the Queen visits Ghana next year she should find a few 
days to call on an ancient and loyal member of her domains. 
Last week, the British Government seems to have agreed to 
let Sierra Leone try to borrow £3 million from the London 
market next spring, and if it cannot get it, to bail the colony 


‘ out. Something extra will probably be forthcoming from 


Colonial Development and Welfare funds under the new act. 
But at the same time Sierra Leone is to bear the cost of its 
own defence when it gets “responsible government,” on 
the theory that Jordanian or Libyan arrangements cannot 
be extended to ex-colonies. 

Sierra Leone wants at least £3 million to complete a 
development programme that it has financed from revenue 
for twelve years, during which revenue has risen from 
£24 million to £10 million ; but now prices of its staple 
exports have dropped and the diamond boom is over (and 
most of the diamond money leaked away). But the country 
has a reasonably promising agricultural programme (for 
rubber, palm oil, coffee and cocoa plantations) ; diamonds 
are still a big export, and so is iron ore. It would seem to 
have a better economic case for a commercial loan than most 
other colonies, and a better political case for a good deal 
of help on generous terms. But cynical colonials will say that 
Dr Margai may yet have to screw himself up to muttering 
something about denying Freetown harbour to the navy 
before he gets Whitehall to recognise it, 
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At the great Universal and International Exhibition in Brussels British 
constructional industry is represented by these two striking pavilions. The contract for 
constructional work on the entire British exhibit — which includes also the 
Britannia Inn and the Fox & Hounds Bar — was awarded to Richard Costain Ltd. and has beem 

from completed in association with the Belgian firm of Blaton-Aubert. 
taple Between 35 and 50 million people are expected to visit the exhibition. This 

(and important British exhibit is another example of the Costain combination of 
untry technical skill, experienced organisation and versatility. 
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‘GOING CRITICAL’ 





In building up a reactor, the nuclear fuel is added = words, the metallurgist is responsible for the reactor 
until the supply of neutrons from fission of the “going critical’ with a minimum weight of fuel, and 
uranium balances the losses by capture and leakage. _for its reliable, safe operation for long periods. 
Beyond this critical stage, a self-sustained chain No organisation has done more towards solving the 
reaction starts. metallurgical problems of nuclear engineering than I.C.I. 
It was the metallurgist who discovered how to Fifteen years ago, I.C.I. Metals Division produced 
produce uranium in manageable forms, how to Britain’s first fabricated uranium. Today, the 
sheathe it without wasteful absorption of neutrons, technical resources and practical experience of the 
and how to fabricate metals for the control rods Division are geared to meet the increasingly stringent 
which discipline the activity of the reactor. In other demands of a major industry. 
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FRENCH UNION 


Safari in the South 


ENERAL DE GAULLE will fly south from Paris on 

August 20th to Madagascar and the sprawling colonies 
of west and equatorial Africa; after a week’s safari he 
returns through the more familiar, but still politically 
uncharted, territory of Algiers. The voyage is not exactly 
one of exploration. The general seems already to have 
made up his mind on the broad lines of his policy toward 
the French Union, and the verbal flexibility he showed 
before the consultative committee on the constitution in 
Paris last week did not extend to accepting the aspirations 
of Black Africa’s advocates of independence within a French 
commonwealth. 

He is offering the federal relationship, with internal 
autonomy, which the African moderates, in the person of 
M. Houphouet-Boigny, his Senegalese Minister of State, 
believe to be sufficient to guarantee African advance under 
French guidance and authority. General de Gaulle has 
rejected the idea of confederation, under which the overseas 
territories would receive implicit sovereignty, as too one- 
sided to be acceptable to French opinion ; and it is on 
French economic aid that the African states must rely in 
the years ahead. The Africans have been warned that to 
reject the constitutional project in the referendum on 
September 28th will be to choose secession from the French 
Union “ at their own risk and peril.” Before General de 
Gaulle leaves Paris the constitutional project will have been 
approved—beyond amendment—by his ministerial council. 

When the general sets foot in Tananarive, Madagascar’s 
capital, the brief and bloody history of the French 
Union will have come full circle. It was in Madagascar 
in 1946-48 that the armed repression of colonial 
independence began, and achieved its initial success ; Indo- 
China and Algeria have now taught another lesson. Can 
General de Gaulle, in the island where the first crimes of 
postwar colonial policy were committed, begin a new 
chapter ? Can he save France, and its colonial peoples in 
Black Africa, from the terrible repetition of the mistakes in 
the Maghreb ? Doubting voices have already been heard. 
The opposition in Madagascar is asking for a constituent 
assembly, formed by free elections under a full political 
amnesty, to conduct negotiations on the island’s future rela- 
tions with France. In Black Africa there are fears that the 
general means to break up the nascent federal systems 
established in the west and equatorial zones and deal 
separately with each petty territory. The 15 million electors 
of overseas France will be voting on an anxious future next 
month. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Quarrel in the Maghreb 


HE strained and suspicious relations between the 

Tunisian government and the Algerian nationalist 
rebels (FLN) have not been improved by the seizure in 
Tunis on August 7th of the printing plates of the FLN 
newspaper El Moudjahid. The FLN has violently attacked 
President Bourguiba since early last month for agreeing to 
the construction of a pipeline through which French oil 
will flow from the Sahara wells at Edjelé to the Tunisian 
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port of Cekhira, near Gabes. But last week’s action in 
Tunis against the FLN paper, and against the Paris left- 
wing weekly France Observateur, may have wider implica- 
tions. 

Both were seized ostensibly for containing articles 
criticising President Bourguiba’s pro-western and anti- 
Nasser policies, on which Arab feelings have again been 
roused by the American landing in Lebanon, The FLN’s 
political headquarters in Cairo, reflecting its present 
patron’s opinions, has now openly fallen foul of its old 
protector, a breach which could ultimately lead to serious 
repercussions on the status of FLN troops and training 
camps on Tunisian territory. Since the FLN forces, now 
hard pressed by the French on the Algerian side of the 
border, greatly outnumber the Tunisian army and are in- 
comparably its superior in fighting experience, the military 
outlook for President Bourguiba is precarious. But the 
prospect of so damaging a split in Maghreb unity is some- 
thing that neither side can very well contemplate. The 
FLN are making direct overtures in Tunis before they 
carry out their earlier threat to bring the dispute to the 
attention of the permanent secretariat of the Arab Maghreb, 
the formation of which was decided on at the Tangiers 
conference. The Moroccans are anxious to play the role 
of conciliators—even although there have been reports of 
clashes between the FLN and the Moroccans along 
Algeria’s western border, where the FLN has never been 
given the freedom of movement it receives from Tunisia. 

Within Algeria itself the French now report increasing 
FLN activity, probably connected with a major rebel effort 
in the next month to show their strength and discourage 
popular participation in the approaching elections. On its 
side, the French army in Algeria has already launched a 
massive psychological campaign, directed to secure an 
impressive vote for General de Gaulle from both Europeans 
and Moslems. The army is well aware that a failure in 
the referendum would be the most damaging of blows to 
the policy on which it embarked on May 13th, 


COUNCIL HOUSE RENTS 


Red Faces in Glasgow 


HE Labour majority of the Glasgow Corporation now 
faces the uncongenial job—following a terse directive 
from the Secretary of State for Scotland—of putting right 
a twenty-year-long dereliction from its statutory uuty. The 
report of the official enquiry instituted earlier this - year 
revealed that the legal obligation to review corporation 
rents “from time to time” ( a phrase interpreted to mean 
“as changing circumstances demand”) had not been 
honoured, in spite of repeated efforts since 1938 by the 
Progressive (which means Conservative) minority on the 
corporation. As a result, corporation tenants continue to 
pay the five or six shillings a week then current, while 
buildings and repair costs have tripled, and the consequent 
additional deficit in the housing account amounts to 4s. 2d. 
in the total rate of 26s. 8d. This presumably means that 
any owner-occupier of a Glasgow house with a rateable 
value above about £65 a year has been paying more, in 
additional housing rates alone, towards some corporation 
tenant’s rent bill than that corporation tenant has been 
paying himself. 
The report (by the Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, 
Mr Shaw) scrupulously emphasised the corporation’s right 
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to use its discretion in fixing rents, and in settling the subsidy 
element for different classes of dwelling. But it showed, 
effectively quoting the corporation majority own 
spokesmen, that this discretion had not been exercised 
bona fide in the interests of the city as a whole, but to the 
exclusive benefit of the corporation tenants (including a 
certain number of the councillors themselves), and, latterly, 
as a means of exerting political pressure on the Government. 
There are clear precedents for regarding both these exercises 
as illegal. 

The corporation has now set up a committee to prepare 
a climb down, and so escape the “ further action ” to which 
it had rendered itself liable under the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act of 1947 ; and at the next municipal elections 
the wicked Tory Government can be safely blamed for any 
consequent upheaval in the tenants’ budgets. But the 
story should not be forgotten. It exhibits the reductio ad 
absurdum of the policy advocated by plenty of soft-centred 
socialists in other municipalities than Glasgow. It also offers 
as good an argument as could well be found against the 
Labour policy of general municipalisation of rented property 
—a policy one of whose ostensible benefits is claimed by 
its authors to be, precisely, the ability of local authorities 
to develop a rational structure of rents. 


FALL-OUT 


Better Safe than Sorry 


HE report of the United Nations scientific committee 
ir. on atomic radiation is a painfully honest document 
recording how the committee set out nearly three years ago 
to examine the consequences of fall-out on man, only to 
be baulked at every turn by the absence of two vital pieces 
of information. One was precise knowledge of the action 
of radiation on a living cell. The other was data about 
the effects of infinitesimal, as opposed to instantly lethal, 
quantities of radiation. A great deal is known about 
radiation strong enough to kill or damage in one blow, but 
almost nothing about the insidious effects of minute 
quantities of radio-active material drifting gently down 
from the stratosphere on to crops and pastures for as long 
as a decade after they first escaped in the fireball of an 
H-bomb. 

Had more been known about the mechanics of radiation 
damage, the committee would have been in a better position 
to weigh the likely long-term effects of continuing or 
abandoning tests of nuclear weapons. Lacking this in- 
formation, it could only proceed on the basis of increasingly 
involved assumptions, suppositions and extrapolations. 
“Present knowledge,” concludes the report, “does not 
permit us to evaluate with any precision the possible con- 
sequences to man of exposure to low radiation levels.” In 
the circumstances it is better to be safe than sorry, and 
to curb any addition to the amount of man-made radiation 
poured into an already contaminated atmosphere. 

That contamination does not, however, come from 
nuclear weapons alone. Rocks, minerals, and particularly 
cosmic rays, create a continuous “ background ” radiation, 
ten times more intense in some districts than in others. 
If in the course of seventy years a man can expect to receive 
a dose equivalent to seven units (the unit, called a rem, 
measures intensity and biological effectiveness combined) 
then medical X-rays have added at least another seven 
units to this total, and bomb tests to date less than one 
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unit even in the worst-hit areas. If tests continue 
indefinitely at the present rate then in a hundred years they 
will have added between seven and seventeen units to the 
radiation a man would expect in his lifetime. These are 
still quantities so minute that their effects defy 
measurement. 


Young Bones 


OMB tests do, however, have a characteristic that sets 

them apart from other sources of radiation, their release 
of strontium 90. This element has a chemical affinity to 
calcium that causes it to be absorbed into bones, especially 
those of growing children. And here the committee 
stubbed its toe on a delicate political issue. The western 
child is partially protected from this strontium by the cow, 
which grazes on calcium-rich pasture and has no physical 
need of the biologically inferior strontium. The cow dis- 
cards much of the strontium 90 she eats, stores a high 
proportion of the balance in her own bones, and passes on a 
relatively small quantity to the child who drinks her milk. 
But the eastern child, living on calcium-poor soil and 
drawing most of its calcium from crops like rice, will get 
a much bigger dose of strontium, partly because the plant 
will use strontium to make up for the  soil’s 
calcium deficiency, and partly because the plant cannot 
filter off the strontium as the cow does. So while 
the West’s immediate concern must be to curb the medical 
use of X-rays and to improve the technique of using them, 
in eastern countries, where these medical techniques are 
scarcely used, the bomb remains a bogy to life and to the 
health of future generations. . 

This is the main burden of the report. No one knows 
whether radiation, particularly radiation from strontium 
90, will actually have any physical or genetic ill-effects in 
the quantities in which it is likely to arise. Gloomily 
the committee surmises that any effects will be extra- 
ordinarily difficult to measure, and that the only hope of 
accurate assessment lies in research into the fundamental 
issue of what radiation does to the cell of the human body. 
In the meantime it is only sensible to regard radiation in 
any quantity as a menace, and any increase as undesirable. 
But to say that the report provides hard factual evidence 
for the immediate cessation of nuclear tests is to read more 
into its extremely tentative suggestions than the authors can 
have meant. 


THE SUMMIT 


Too Open Diplomacy 


7. last of the uneasy stages by which the Middle East 


crisis percolated down to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations can be said to have been reached on 
August 11th, when Mr Khrushchev replied to Mr Mac- 
millan’s letter, thanking the Prime Minister for his agree- 
ment to the Soviet proposal. This took up Mr Khrushchev’s 
first paragraph ; he went on: “I could confine myself to 
this, were it not necessary....” The rest of his letter he 
devoted to restatements and explanations of the numerous 
shifts in the Soviet position which marked the correspon- 
dence on the Middle Eastern crisis. 

This correspondence will doubtless become the future 
historian’s nightmare ; it was used on all sides, not only 
as an instrument to deal with the international crisis, but 
also as a vehicle for propaganda. Playing up to the 
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diplomacy came to be regarded as essential to democracy. 
By now, a point has been reached at which all the top 
level futilities get wide publicity, while the foreign 
ministries stand and listen. Has anything been learned 


from the way in which the international crisis has bee 
handled ? 


interested audience was an important part of this all too 
public exchange of views: it is a game that Mr Khrushchev 
plays well. Such undiplomatic practices were first intro- 
duced by men like Trotsky and President Wilson at the 
end of the first world war ; they were defended, in this 
country, by the Union of Democratic Control. Open 


| North West Passage 


OMMANDER ANDERSON and the sub- 

mariners of USS Nautilus, closely 
followed by USS Skate, have demon- 
strated to the world that the nuclear- 
powered submarine is a new breed of 
ship, differing from its predecessors as 
much as steam differed from sail. This 
is the real lesson of the two trans-polar 
voyages, made possible by the singular 
endurance, range and underwater speed 
of the nuclear-powered submarines. 
Nautilus stayed submerged about 100 
hours for a voyage of 1,830 miles under 
the polar ice, a feat which would be 
impossible for the conventional sub- 
marine, even though just such a sub- 
marine exploration of the Arctic was 
attempted as long ago as 1931 by Sir 
Hubert Wilkins. But the normal sub- 
marine, which must breathe to re- 
charge its batteries, cannot, even with a 
snort, remain long enough under the 
ice-cap. Navigation under the ice 
requires a further modern development 
—inertial guidance to replace conven- 
tional types of navigational aid which 
become unreliable near the pole or 
under water. Nautilus and Skate have, 
in fact, the type of inertial guidance 
which is fitted in the Thor missile (and 
which will no doubt also be fitted in 
the Polaris missiles that these sub- 
marines will be able to fire). The 
nuclear-powered submarine has thus 
added the ice cap to the oceans of the 
world as an area for commercial navi- 
gation and naval strategy. The com- 
mercial and military applications of 
this opening of the North West 
Passage are worth comparison. 


COMMERCIAL 


Crossing via the North Pole shortens 
the trip from London to Tokio from 
11,200 miles to 6,300 miles. But the 
quantity of bulk cargo, which is hauled 
from the Sino-Japanese seaboard to the 
European seaboard is limited and 
does not include mineral oil. The 
commercial routes through the 
Panama and Suez canals, long as 
they are, will still be more economical, 
until the flow of trade radically alters, 
because so much profitable cargo can 
be taken on and discharged at inter- 
mediate ports. Even the through cargo, 
like Japanese machinery, would always 
go by the cheapest route. 


The polar route can therefore only 
come into its own when the cost of 
operating nuclear submarines becomes 
less than that of surface operating ships 
round the world. This will have to 
include atomic surface ships, which 
shipowners assume will prove cheaper 
at first than atomic submarines. But 
even the conversion of surface ships to 
nuclear power is not expected for ten 
years, and some shipowners think the 
nuclear marine engine will start becom- 
ing economic only when ships now 
building are due for replacement—in 
20 years’ time. 

They may be unduly conservative. 
But shipowners foresee certain prob- 
lems which will keep the cost of atomic 
submarines on the high side relative 
to surface ships with nuclear engines. 
To achieve the maximum economies of 
the power unit (not necessary in war- 
ships), commercial submarines will 
have to be large—and therefore of 
great draught. This would mean 
that when approaching shelving 
coasts they would have to surface, 
and therefore be capable of stand- 
ing the stress of heavy weather 
for a considerable time—and that 
would add to costs. Moreover, service 
in such ships, after the pioneering stage 
was over, would be dull. This already 
makes it hard to man tankers, so that 
wage costs would be high relative 
to the costs of tramp operation. Com- 
mander Anderson’s feat is not causing 
shipowners to recast their plans. 


STRATEGIC 


The military potential is much 
greater. But it is important to realise 
that (a) it is some way off and (b) in 
the long run it might benefit Russia, 
with its long Arctic coastline, rather 
more than the west. The virtues of 
atomic submarines armed with missiles 
have been fully discussed by strategists. 
The Americans are planning a fleet of 
33, and if half of them carried missiles 
(16 apiece) the total broadside would 
be 250 megaton warheads, deliverable 
from ships lurking under the ice-cap. 
But the first Polaris missile is not likely 
to be operational until 1961, if then; 
Russia has time to draw level, and in 
any event the absolute advantage will 
not last long. The Ar ericans claim to 


With the practice as it is now, sincerity or the 


see two permanent advantages of 
having this weapon in the American 
armoury: (a) it will finally make im- 
possible any Russian surprise attack 
which would knock out the western 
retaliatory deterrent “on the ground,” 
since such submarines would be in- 
vulnerable ; (b) it would lessen Ameri- 
can dependence on overseas bases, 
which might make American relations 
with many countries much easier. It 
would reduce western dependence on 
the Suez and Panama canals. 

These advantages, however, lie a 
good way ahead. To do all that is 
required of it, the Nautilus-Polaris 
weapons system must have a range of 
at least 1,500 miles, and must exist in 
quantity ; by the time that has been 
achieved, the inter-continental ballistic 
missile will dominate the strategic 
situation, while, in the meantime, 
western coastlines will be highly 
vulnerable to much = shorter-range 
Russian submarine-mounted missiles. 
And freedom to move under the ice 
cap, from Murmansk to Vladivostok, 
will give Russian submarines even 
greater manceuvrability. 
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desire for a settlement does not help the statesmen ; they 
are prevented, by the very nature of the instruments they 
use, from arriving even at the first stage of a solution. 
Perhaps in the distant future there will be a return to old- 
fashioned diplomatic practice, which might give the 
ambassadors a chance to earn their keep. 


CHINA 


An Ally too Mighty? 


R KHRUSHCHEV’S retreat from the summit has pro- 
M vided striking evidence of the weight China now 
carries in the counsels of the communist world. Mr 
Khrushchev was in Peking from July 31st to August 3rd, 
on a visit evidently arranged at short notice. It is pretty 
clear that it was Chinese influence that persuaded him on 
August 5th to withdraw his agreement to a meeting of 
heads of government in the Security Council of the United 
Nations, and to propose a meeting of the General Assembly 
instead. The Chinese dislike the Security Council, on 
which the Formosa government occupies the Chinese seat. 
But the necessity imposed on Mr Khrushchev of retreating 
from his much-advertised position on the summit ridge 
was highly embarrassing. His pose of man of peace who 
will do anything and go anywhere to talk was broken rather 
abruptly. 

It is not the first time that China has exerted what looks 
like a decisive influence in a reactionary direction in the 
domestic affairs of the communist block. Mr Mao 
Tse-tung seems to have been one of the actors in the 
drama that led to the execution of Imre Nazy. And the 
communiqué issued after last week’s talks in Peking 
included a strong attack on “ revisionism,” particularly in 
its Jugoslav form. China’s rulers, unencumbered by the 
problems of eastern Europe and still in an early phase of 
their own revolution, do not feel the same pressures to relax 
the severity of their Marxism as Russia’s do. The Chinese 
evidently have little enthusiasm for Russia’s efforts to win 
opinion in the uncommitted countries by aid and summitry. 





THE FIRST REPORTS IN OUR NEW SERVICE OF 
ECONOMIC FORECASTING AND MARKET RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


WILL BE AVAILABLE THIS MONTH 


Regular comprehensive surveys are now being prepared to help 
manufacturers and others to estimate the scale and quality of 
the future market for the following goods : 

Electric washing machines Passenger cars 

Refrigerators (including tyres, heaters 
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They want the Russian aid for themselves ; and they ar 
more concerned to fight their own battles in south-east 
Asia than with international relaxation. Evidence of 
Chinese militancy has been provided during the past 
fortnight by heavy bombardments of Quemoy and a con- 
centration of air power on the mainland opposite Formosa. 

Indeed, this evidence was already building up before Mr 
Khrushchev flew to Peking. It may even have been alarm 
at the prospect of a Communist Chinese diversionary action 
in the Formosa straits, which would have added a new great- 
power crisis to the existing tension in the Middle East, that 
caused him to go. If this is true, then Mr Khrushchevy’s 
change of course about a summit meeting may have been the 
price he had to pay to Mr Mao for being spared a Far 
Eastern incident just now. 

There may even have been a further price. According to 
one report, China’s military strength is now in course of 
being augmented with atomic weapons supplied—on what 
terms has not been said—from the Soviet Union. Has Mr 
Khrushchev had to swallow a Communist military version 
of the doctrine of interdependence ? 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Revisionists’ Corner 


HE Hungarian Ministry of Information has published 
1. a White Book on the trial of Mr Nagy, General Maleter 
and their associates; an English edition should reach 
London soon. Like the Hungarian note of July 23rd to the 
Jugoslav government, it submits new evidence concerning 
the activities of the accused. It charges a small group of 
conspirators with having plotted the 1956 rising a long time 
ahead. It also acquits the commanders of the Soviet troops 
in Hungary of illegal intervention and duplicity. At this 
point the White Book makes its most serious factual blunder, 
asserting that on the night of November 3, 1956, when 
General Maleter went to negotiate with the Soviet military 
command, he was arrested not by the Russians but by the 
Hungarian authorities. But the Kadar government was not 
formed till November 4th ; now it has assumed responsi- 
bility for the abductions carried out at the Soviet head- 
quarters at TOk6l a day earlier. 

The official Hungarian view of the revolution is now 
becoming clearer: the small band of conspirators worked 
closely with the Jugoslav government and there was no 
explosion of popular discontent. In publishing this White 
Book, Mr Kadar has clearly been obeying orders from 
above. But in addition to pleasing Moscow, he has also 
aimed at diverting public attention from the trials now 
taking place in Budapest, and at rounding off his case against 
the “conspirators” before the Jugoslavs reply to the 
Hungarian. note. 

While the note from Belgrade seems to be still in the 
making, the Jugoslavs have, for the first time since the out- 
break of the crisis in the Middle East, defined their attitude 
to the concentrated attacks of the countries of the Soviet 
block against national communism. The last issue of 
Komunist, the Jugoslav party magazine, discussing the Sino- 
Soviet declaration of August 3rd, points out a striking con- 
tradiction in that it claims, on the one hand, that Russia 
and China are ready to co-operate with all “ peace-loving 
forces,” and on the other that the two powers will continue 
to fight Jugoslav revisionism. 

Since Mr Khrushchev decided to use Stalin’s methods 
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in dealing with the communist régimes in eastern Europe, 
Mr Kadar, the former revisionist, has had to do more than 
merely toe the Soviet line. He has had to atone for past 
Hungarian sins. The Jugoslav heresy must be put in an 
evil light. Marshal Tito speaks a language that other east 
European communists can understand: this is the threat 
with which the men in Moscow have to reckon. 


SOVIET UNION 


Soldiers and the Law 


R KHRUSHCHEV persists quietly with his efforts to bring 
M the officers’ corps down from the privileged position 
it had reached in Soviet society. Soviet army papers have 
mentioned a project, likely to become law, to replace 
the courts of honour which deal exclusively with officers by 
“ comradely courts ” for all soldiers, without regard to rank. 
This used to be the procedure in the first twenty years of 
the Soviet regime until Stalin decided that, while the disci- 
pline of the ranks could be left to the commanding officers, 
an officer’s misconduct had to be judged by his fellows 
in a court of honour. 

These courts of honour were introduced on the eve of the 
war, when it was Stalin’s policy to elevate the officers into 
a privileged caste. Their creation went with the intro- 
duction of finer uniforms, exclusive clubs, and bigger pay 
differentials. Stalin could afford to create such a caste, 
because simultaneously he held it in check by the strong 
arm of the security police. His successors, having weakened 
the MVD, found themselves contemplating the threat of a 
Bonapartist coup. Since the elimination of Marshal Zhukov 
in October of last year, they have been trying to weaken the 
team spirit of the officers’ class. 

Marshal Zhukov’s fall did not remove the influence of the 
officers at a blow. It was necessary next to remove some 
of the distinctions and advantages on which their unity was 
based. General Zheltov, the political head of the armed 
forces in Zhukov’s time, was replaced by General Golikov ; 
since then, the army journals have been full of articles about 
the leading position of the Communist party in the country’s 
defensive system. Officers cannot be stripped of all their 
privileges at once ; the abolition of the courts of honour 
will be only one instalment of the plan to put the army in 
its place. - International tension, however, acts as a brake 
in this drive. Officers’ privileges thrive when thrive the 
armourers. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Votes for the Violent? 


HE South African government has brought a bill 

before the Union parliament to give votes to all young 
people aged 18 to 21—provided their skins are white. 
The immediate object of this extension of the franchise is 
to increase votes for the Nationalists, propaganda for whom 
is fervent in some of the schools, But perhaps it should 
also be discussed as an interesting democratic experiment. 
When young people have political views, these are apt to 
be violent. This does not necessarily mean that they are 
constitutionally liable to vote right or left according to 
the country—but it does mean that on specific issues, on 
which emotion runs high, they are apt to be more 
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extreme than even their extremist elders. In South 
Africa the most emotional issue is undoubtedly apartheid 
—represented to the young as the wise and humane 
policy which the Nationalist party wishes to put through, 
but which the world, and especially the English and the 
United Nations, deliberately misrepresent. This should 
be a clarion call to most South African young people who 
will, all too probably, be ready to vote for draconian 
measures to put blacks in their place. 

The South African government took as a precedent 
Kentucky and Georgia—where, however, Negroes can vote 
—and claimed its measure was no new thing. But it should 
perhaps consider what would happen if further countries, 
after examining its bill, decided to follow suit. It would not 
follow that the young people’s vote in Britain would put Mr 
Gaitskell in power ; this would depend on many domestic 
issues. But British, like Afrikaner, young people would tend 
to vote for extreme measures on emotional issues. One result 
no doubt would be an increased vote for unilateral abandon- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb. But another result, unques- 
tionably, would be increased political excitability about the 
colour question. It is all too likely that a majority of young 
Britons, but a majority of no other age group, would vote for 
expelling South Africa from the Commonwealth ; certainly 
they would vote against ever implementing that part of the 
act of union which might appear to promise handing 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland to South Africa. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The government of British Columbia may soon get rid 
of its most eccentric subjects: the Sons of Freedom, a 
faction of the Doukhobors, have announced their intention 
to emigrate to Siberia. The Doukhobors, originally a 
Ukrainian religious sect, with their doctrine consisting of a 
mixture of anarchism, adamism, and anabaptism, have 
always shown a healthy disregard for any form of state 
authority ; it is to be hoped that they can preserve this 
tradition in Siberia if and when they move. 


* * * 


Marshal Voroshilov, talking at Brussels on Wednesday, 
took a surprisingly detached view of the Hungarian rising. 
He said that, in his view, neither a revolution nor a counter- 
revolution had occurred in Budapest, but that a number of 
people had behaved in an extremely foolish manner. He 
thought that Mr Nagy had been “just a fool” ; to execute 
him had been perhaps excessively harsh. The Soviet presi- 
dent was giving his opinions extempore at the Hungarian 
pavilion at the Fair. 
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Why More for Jets? 


Sirn—The Economist.is among those who 
praise the airlines for their imaginative 
actions in staking more than £1,000 
million on the “jet age.” These people 
enthusiastically forecast lower operating 
costs from the big jets and look forward 
to “roses, roses all the way.” But on 
the other hand there is a body of opinion 
which is concerned about the immense 
outlay on an economically untried form 
of transport—with its requirements for 
longer and stronger runways, expensive 
new air traffic control aids and noise 
‘:problems—together with the financial 
headaches inherent in rendering obsolete 
great numbers of propeller-driven air- 
craft which still stand at substantial sums 
in the airlines’ books. 


Against this background you say that 
there have been “sharp cries of unfair 
competition ” about the introduction of 
the jets amd that there have been pro- 
posals for “ putting a swingeing 25 per 
cent surcharge on all jet airliner tickets.” 
How can any suggestion of unfair com- 
petition be levelled at what is, after 
al], a particular technical development ? 
As for air fares, they are primarily a 
matter for the carriers themselves. 


What has been discussed, however, is 
the possibility of easing the economic 
problems inherent in the introduction of 
the big jets by the evolution of a differ- 
ential fare structure, whereby propeller- 
powered aircraft might be operated at, 
say, a ten per cent lower fare than the 
jets. This would, in fact, endorse an 
old transport principle of charging” 
according to the service provided—in 
this instance speed—while offering to 
the travelling public the opportunity of 
paying less for a slower service at equal 
comfort. 


As for relative costs, no firm figures 
can be available until there is evidence 
from jets in service. At present the 
theoretical formula calculations can be 
made to show that the “ sea-mile ” costs 
of the bigger jets may be marginally less 
than the proven “seat-mile” costs of 
existing turbo-prop aircraft. But, on 
any basis of estimation, the “ aircraft- 
mile” costs of the larger jets is going 
to be substantially higher than those of 
any previous commercial aeroplane. 
Thus, if traffic is limited, the net financial 
result of flying the large jets is bound to 
give an inferior financial return than the 
turbo-props. In other words at, say, 
75 passengers a trip between London and 
New York, the present turbo-props 
could break even at some 20 per cent 
lower fare than the forthcoming big jets. 


This is the case for the differential. 
Without it the cost of obsolescence of 
existing equipment can, of itself, put the 
air transport operating industry into a 


serious economic plight. It is a much 
bigger issue than just an argument on 
fares. It is indeed the future of an 
industry which has—imaginatively or 
otherwise—staked unprecedented sums 
on speed at, so far, unknown cost.— 
Yours faithfully, 

PETER G. MASEFIELD 
Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., Filton 


* 


Sir—I quarrel with the key statement 
in your business note a fortnight ago 
that “the difference in operating costs 
between the fast jet Caravelle and the 
slower turbo-prop Vanguard is negligi- 
ble.” I have before me a graph of 
operating costs prepared by the evalua- 
tion team of an airline, which shows 
that this “negligible” difference amounts 
to nearly .3 pence per seat statute mile 
at 500 mile stages, and to over .3 pence 
at 200 miles. This, to an airline operator, 
is, in fact, not negligible. 


The Caravelle, being a twin engined 
aircraft, should of course be the cheap- 
est of the pure jets to operate. The 
bigger four engined ones are for the 
most part hardly on the same cost graph 
as the turbo-props on short and medium 
routes. 


You ignore a fact which lies at the 
heart of this matter, namely that it is 
not practicable to generalise on jet and 
turbo-prop comparisons. It is common 
knowledge that a pure jet needs a long 
run at operating altitudes (30,000-40,000 
ft.) in order to achieve reasonable costs; 
that a pure jet is very inflexible as to 
climb and cruise procedures, and if made 
to fly anything less than an optimum 
flight plan it incurs high penalties. The 
turbo-prop has no such problems. 


You also write: “On cost plus speed 
jet airliners have a handsome lead in any 
selling race against existing turbo-prop 
airliners and this is reflected in the 
industry's order books.” This may be 
so in the long haul case—but it is simply 
not true on the shorter haul, for which 
630 turbo-props have been ordered 
world-wide and under a hundred jets. 


A word on speed. There is good 
reason to believe that on short haul, day 
in day out, the 425 mph turbo-prop will 
get there quicker than even the 600 mph 
jet. 

Finally—differentials. You link this 
company with the demand for a 25 per 
cent jet surcharge. This demand has 
come not from the manufacturers, but 
from airlines. We simply state that there 
should be a cheaper fare for the turbo- 
prop on short/medium haul because it 
can be operated more cheaply and has 
an enormously greater earning potential. 
Whether that difference be achieved by 
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charging more for the more expensive 
jet or less for the more economic turbo- 
prop is again the affair of the airlines. — 
Yours faithfully CHARLES GARDNER 
Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd., 

Weybridge 


Kenya’s Black Highlands 


Sir—I feel that some of the figures given 
in your article of August 2, 1958, must 
be queried and a less satisfactory con- 
clusion reached. 


You give the total area of the high- 
lands at 52,000 black and 10,000 white 
square miles. Measurement on the maps 
provided in the royal commission report 
give for the 20 inch rainfall area 14,100 
black and 8,900 white ; and fer the 30 
inch rainfa]l area 6,500 black and 5,100 
white. Of these areas alone does the 
royal commission report say (page 254, 
para. 7(b)) that therein “rainfall does 
not wholly or necessarily preclude 
cultivation.” These are the areas which 
are worth considering. 


The royal commission preferred a 30 
inch rainfall (CMD. 9801, page 79) but 
if we take 20 inches as the necessary 
minimum, and subtract from the Euro- 
pean area forest reserves of 3,950 square 
miles, and from the African area 1,050 
square miles, we find 27.5 per cent of 
the Jand suitable for cultivation to be 
reserved for Europeans. 


In 1953 there were in Kenya 5,644,000 
Africans and 42,200 Europeans, 164,800 
Indians and others. There were 222,600 
African men, women and juveniles em- 
ployed by the Europeans (royal com- 
mission report, page 164), or only 4.5 per 
cent of the African population. The 
Troup report, which one must not men- 
tion in Kenya without making some sign 
against evil, said there were only 4,000 
Europeans engaged on 3,000 agricultural 
holdings. Mr Troup said (page 24) that 
the right size for a highland farm, 
except for the dry ranching areas, was 
400 to 1,000 acres. There are 1,127 
holdings of over 1,000 acres (Kenya 
Agricultural Census of 1954). Mr Troup 
says (page 25) that “the highlands are 
capable of highly intensive production.” 
The royal commission report (page 61) 
says that “there are good African 
farmers and given the opportunity there 
could be more.” 

With these opinions and these figures 
in mind, can we not say with certainty 
that the best policy for Kenya is to sub- 
divide all the land over 1,000 acres on 
the bigger arable farms into African 
peasant holdings, to be cultivated under 
control by proved farmers? 

If we are not prepared to go as far 
as that, could we not admit that the 
undeveloped and unused land in the 
“white ” highlands be used by Africans. 
In the Kenya agricultural census of 1954 
it is shown that there are 883,200 acres 
of undeveloped and unused land in the 
white highlands ; 545,700 acres are in 
production committee areas whose more 
than average fertility is shown by the 
high percentage of land under crops. 
Some of this land was unused because 
the owners had been driven out by the 
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Mau Mau revolt and may be occupied 
again, but much remains’ under- 
developed. 

Our chief concern must be to see that 
the conditions which caused Mau Mau 
are changed. Land consolidation is not 
enough. Has anything happened that 
makes these figures invalid? Is anything 
being done to meet the bitter resent- 
ment, recorded by the royal commission 
(pages 60 and 380), that the people feel 
about the land?—Yours faithfully, 
London, SW1 T. Fox-Pitt 


Books for Brazil 


Sir—Some years ago I suggested that 
a fair test of the degree of civilisation 
of a country was the way it treated books. 
Examined in that light, and at that time, 
Brazil came out badly. Since then, 
Brazil has demonstrated its high regard 
for books in a most convincing fashion; 
it has given them a preferential rate of 
exchange. But alongside this generous 
treatment are endless obstacles, some of 
them almost unbelievable. I will pass 
over the high consular charge, which 
makes consignments of a lesser value 
than £250 uneconomic, and thus delays 
shipments until the individual book- 
seller’s orders reach that amount, and 
turn to a new obstruction that arose 
just before my recent visit. 


In accordance with the Cultural Con- 
vention, of which Brazil is a signatory, 
it was decreed that books should be free 
of any customs duty. But when the law 
was passed, Article 66 of their customs 
regulations was overlooked, which, 
although it does not apply to certain 
books from Argentina, automatically 
applies to others. The effect of this 
oversight was startling. Books became 
liable to customs clearance charges, 
which, because of the peculiar method 
by which they are calculated, and the 
fact that they took no cognisance of the 
preferential rate of exchange accorded 
to books, vastly exceeded the duty that 
had been abolished. For example, in 
the case of Thor Heyerdahl’s latest book, 
“ Aku-Aku,” the charge worked out at 
eleven times, and in the case of a medical 
book (“ Tuberculosis in Animals and 
Man”) at over forty times, the previous 
duty. 

But this absurdity is but one of many, 
not intended, I feel sure, by the Brazilian 
Government. The degree of documen- 
tation which shipments to their country 
involve is such that for the port of 
Recife a shipper has to obtain twenty-one 
copies of each bill of lading, all of which 
have to be signed by hand. For all other 
ports in Brazil fourteen signed copies are 
required, whereas for the rest of the 
world four unsigned bills of lading 
usually suffice. 


I cite these few examples out of many 
because it seems to me a tragedy that a 
country for which all who know it 
develop such admiration and affection 
Should allow its bureaucracy to handi- 
cap its progress in such a devastating 
tashion.—Yours faithfully, 

STANLEY UNWIN 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd, WC1 
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From Protectorate to Nation 


Le Maroc a L’Epreuve 


By Jean and Simonne Lacouture. 
Editions du Seuil. Paris. 383 pages. 
1,200 frs. 


O* all the daily newspapers in Europe, 
Le Monde is the most consistently 
provocative of thought, and here are two 
of its correspondents proffering a whole 
book on a subject with which it has 
throughout dealt with liberalism and 
competence—the transit of Morocco 
from French Protectorate to independent 
nation. Even the photograph they 
choose for their cover is stimulating—a 
Sultan in a sweat shirt borne above a 
sea of acclaiming hands and faces of 
blends that range all the way from Shem 
to Ham. Can Morocco, with all its 
diversity, be counted among the few 
lands in which a hereditary ruler still 
canalises nationwide emotion? 

The testing-time of the title is the year 
or so immediately following the first 
exhilarating hours of independence. The 
shouting is over ; travail has begun. It 
divides the young nation not into classic 
left and right, but into “ resisters ” and 
“movers ”—into those who cling to 
privilege and tradition, and those who 
step out in search of new forms of unity, 
instruction and management. Given an 
under-educated country, can the latter 
group work as fast as its partisans would 
have it do “without recourse” (the 
italics are the Lacoutures’) “ to the fatal 
facilities of totalitarianism”? Egypt’s 
angry young men have succumbed to 
the virus; Iraq’s may yet do so; 
Morocco’s, so far, have not, and the 
authors, writing turn and turn about, do 
their best to explain why. 

At one point, they commend the 
Moroccans for their capacity to con- 
centrate on the job ahead instead of 
wasting breath on recrimination, and 
they themselves display the same virtue. 
There are no postmortems on the Pro- 
tectorate, which is described only when 
it forms a backcloth necessary to an 
understanding of developments since the 
return of the Sultan from exile in 1955. 
Among its contributions the authors 
cite, on the minus side, its omission to 
train the obvious heirs to the technical 
work at which it excelled, but, on the 
plus side, the visible examole it set of the 
virtues of intellectual formation, and of 
hard work. The two legacies combined 
have caused an ancient and virile nation 
quickly to develop talents that no dyed- 
in-the-wvol Frangais de Casablanca ever 
dreamed were there. 

Just as, in Protectorate days, Morocco 
ran on oiled wheels so Jong as Sultan 
and French Resident-General worked 
together, so today the team Sultan- 
Istiqlal (Independence Party) works 
smoothly as a “mover” unit. But a 
third force is discernible. No— it is not 


the Berbers. The Lacoutures judge 
these to be so divided by tradition, and 
by dialect, that a combination of educa- 
tion (for which they crave) of rural 
development schemes (into which they 
are being drawn) and of city life (Casa- 
blanca is today the biggest township of 
Berbers in all Morocco) is fast bringing 
each Berber region closer to the central 
government than to other Berbers. The 
third force of the future is the trade 
unions, at present welded to the 
bourgeois Istiqlal but, potentially, a 
Labour party. 

Whether, if this forms and breaks away 
leftwards, the Sultan will continue to’ 
command allegiance ; whether Morocco 
will ultimately join an Arab federation, 
or will develop along the north-south 
axis that has carried it in history, from 
Poitiers to Mauretania; whether its 
young men will clamour, as Egyptians 
do, for city desks and higher education 
to the detriment of rural development 
and national literacy—these are among 
the problems discussed. All told, the de- 
scriptions of the new life that the country 
is living is more reminiscent of the 
Turkish than of the Egyptian revolution. 

It has been working in the teeth of 
tremendous drawbacks. To mass un- 
employment resulting from the flight of 
French and local capital must be 
added the upsets caused by the 
Algerian war and also the worst year of 
drought in two decades. Yet in spite of 
many descriptions of beggary, uncer- 
tainty and disappointment, the general 
impression left by a most readable book 
is one of resilience, capacity and jaunti- 
ness. A Moroccan always stops the bus 
at the point where his foot first touches 
the road, without dreaming of walking 
the few yards to the regulation stop. His 
independence of mind may madden his 
fellow-passengers, but, as a national 
characteristic, it seems tg be standing 
him in good stead. 


Germany’s Syndicalist 
Experiment 


The Politics of German 
Codetermination 


By Herbert J. Spiro. 
Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 180 pages. 32s. 


O* the many plans to transform society 
that flared up in the ashes of de- 
feated Germany, one of the few to be 
realised in part was industrial Miut- 
bestimmung or “codetermination,” a 
scheme to give labour a say in business 
management. In the years just after 


the war when so much was being ques- 
tioned, the German unions, encouraged 
by the British occupier who wanted to 
curb the power of the Ruhr owners, 
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adopted something in the nature of a 
syndicalist revolution as their first post- 
war ideal. On the boards of companies, 
in the plants and factories, in the great 
industrial federations, elected workers’ 
representatives were to have a share in 
management decisions, carrying as much 
weight as the owners themselves. 


The scheme sounds odd in British 
ears. But the climate and institutions 
of German industrial Jabour relations 
are very different from those of Britain. 
The traditional loyalty of the German 
worker to his patriarchal firm, the 
Marxist background of the union move- 
ment, the absence of craft unions with 
their mutual jealousies, the works coun- 
cils left by the shortlived revolution 
after the first world war, which played 
the same vital part in relations on the 
factory floor as shop stewards do in 
Britain and America: all this contributed 
to the birth of the idea of Mitbestim- 
mung at a time when workers and 
management were struggling side-by- 
side to rebuild their shattered factories. 


Only a part of the objective was 
attained, for the reviving power of the 
employers held the unions in check. 
Representatives of labour now sit by law 
on the boards of all west German indus- 
trial corporations, but in an ineffective 
minority of a third. Still, the works 
councils, which the law, building on the 
tradition of the Weimar Republic, also 
makes obligatory, play a significant part 
in industrial relations, and in the coal 
and steel industry the unions won a 
more substantial victory. Five of the 
members of the supervisory board of 
each coal or steel company represent 
labour and five the owners, with an 
eleventh man, chosen by the two sides 
together, holding the balance. And the 
managing boards below, which carry out 
day-to-day business, include a labour 
director responsible for personnel 
matters and chosen by labour. On the 
face of things, labour has gained an 
influential place in Ruhr management. 

The difficulty in studying this remark- 
able experiment is that, as with other 
features of labour relations, such as 
profit-sharing or incentive schemes, it is 
almost impossible to isolate its effects. 
There are firms without Mitbestimmung 
that have wise managements, decent 
foremen and excellent records in labour 
relations. There are firms in the coal 
industry, where the scheme is in force, 
whose record is black. Some surveys 
have revealed apparent profound if 
subtle shifts in the attitudes of workers 
where Mitbestimmung is in force—a 
stronger sense of participation in the 
firm, a feeling that grievances get a 
better hearing. Others suggest that this is 
wishful thinking, and point out that 
wages and profits are about the same in 
firms with Mitbestimmung as they are 
outside. And on both sides of industry 
voices can be heard muttering that the 
workers’ representatives on boards, far 
from bridging the gap between manage- 
ment and labour, have become, as they 
don their smart grey suits and slip into 
their black Mercedes, more imbued with 
managements interests than manage- 
ment itself. 


\ 


BOOKS 


Mr~ Spiro has succeeded, perhaps 
better than anyone else who has tackled 
this difficult subject, in drawing up a 
fair balance of achievement. There are 
times, in the early part of the book, 
when his own language and thinking 
seem rather too embroiled with the 
theories that clutter up the subject and 
which he is analysing ; but his fair ex- 
position does bring home the fact that 
Mitbestimmung, if it has fulfilled few 
of the high hopes of its creators, is a 
living factor in German politics and in 
the German labour scene. It has made a 
contribution to the growing enlighten- 
ment of German management about 
labour matters. Daily contact with man- 
agement has given trade unionists greater 
skill and flexibility in negotiation and has 
made them see their members’ interests 
in an empirical light instead of in the 
terms of class war. And if the two halves 
of Germany are reunited one day the 
institution of Mitbestimmung and the 
labour leaders schooled in it may assume 
a broader role. If the state-owned 
factories of east Germany are to be 
merged smoothly into a free economy, 
the workers who have sweated to build 
them up will have to be given some say 
in running them. 


Rendering Unto Caesar 
The Later Herods 


By Stewart Perowne. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 216 pages. 25s. 


To sub-title of this book—“ The 
Political Background of the New 
Testament”—is an ambitious one, but the 
claim it embodies is fully justified. In 
writing this volume Mr Perowne has 
coped with a problem considerably more 
difficuJt than that posed by “ The Life 
and Times of Herod the Great,” his 
previous volume ; and he has coped with 
it as could no writer on the subject who 
lacked intimate knowledge, not only of 
the country, but also of the governing of 
its inhabitants. For of Palestine it is 
so true that plus ¢a change, plus c’est la 
méme chose that only one qualified by 
experience to recognise and interpret the 
actions and reactions of Palestinians— 
who remain the same with the passage 
of the millennia—can extract the full 
meaning of much that this book relates. 
Former British administrators in Pales- 
tine will wryly endorse the parallel 
drawn by the author between the bom- 
bardment of the Emperor Augustus with 


Jewish complaints against the dead 
Herod the Great and his son Archelaus 
and those which the complainants’ 


descendants would discharge at the 
Colonial Office—albeit by more rapid 
media—in the days of the Mandate. 


Out of the fullness of his knowledge 
Mr Perowne can describe Palestine not 
only as “a country where tranquillity 
has never been accounted the summum 
bonum ” but also as one “ where words 
have never been recognised as necessarily 
a reflection of fact.” So little have the 
lands between Aoaba and Aleppo altered 
in turbulence, in factiousness, in racial, 
sectarian and political fragmeatat.on 
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(except under the solidifying regime of 
the Ottoman Turks) that of some of the 
scenes and situations here depicted Mr 
Perowne might almost be writing 
(mutatis mutandis) eye-witness accounts 
taken from the Palestine of his day. Con- 
versely, there was something prophetic 
about the Emperor Claudius’s percep- 
tion of “what widespread disturbances 
would be caused by any attempt to 
organise Jewish migration.” 


Chapter VI brings out well the causes 
of the restiveness of the Jews, a people 
highly conscious of the superiority they 
felt as a theocracy (Josephus’s word) over 
the Romans—a feeling growing more 
uncontrolled after the death of the 
“ shock-absorber,” Herod the Great. 
Something of a shock-absorber, too, was 
Herod the Great’s grandson, King Herod 
Agrippa I, one of the most fascinating, 
if not always one of the most edifying, 
of the major characters of this volume. 
In his earlier “trimmer” days, when 
he was struggling for survival, King 
Agrippa’s pliancy, persuasiveness and 
aplomb, his ingenious but dubious 
financial expedients, his buoyancy while 
oscillating between success and disaster, 
suggest a certain affinity with the char- 
acter and career of the late Horatio 
Bottomley. But Mr Perowne refers to 
him as one of the tragic “ ifs ” of history 
—he died prematurely after ruling his 
grandfather’s reunited kingdom for only 
three years—so successfully did he 
achieve the miracle of pleasing both the 
Romans and the Jews. 

It is upon a very different sort of 
Jewish leader that the author leans 
heavily for his facts. On Josephus the 
historian we have here a chapter that 
could well be an entry from the 
Dictionary of National Biography ; but 
it seems hard to reconcile the indus- 
trious, meticulous, conscientious annalist 
with the Jewish guerrilla leader, re- 
sourceful and fearless, in a prolonged 
and desperate campaign against Ves- 
pasian and Titus before he became 
the trusted friend and protégé of his 
country’s conquerors. Only Josephus, 
by the way, tells us that Herodias’s 
daughter was called Salome: “one of 
the best known characters in the Bible is 
nowhere named in it” 


The book abounds in illuminating 
vignettes and penetrating obiter dicta: 
the predatory activities of that “dingy 
bureaucrat,” the Procurator-fiscal 
Sabinus ; the definition of the undefined 
realm between religion and politics as 
“the danger-zone in any country ” ; the 
“junar wilderness” of the Dead Sea 
landscape ; the “ established rule among 
terrorists whereby dog always eats 
dog”; the custom among leaders of 
democratic movements in the Levant to 
behave like dictators. Yet not even Mr 
Perowne’s skill can wholly dissipate the 
confusion caused by the many 
homonyms not only in the Herodian 
family but also among the other 
dramatis p2rsone, or bring order out of 
the chaos of one of the most complicated 
and perplexing periods of world history. 
Nevertheless he succeeds in making his 
story a highly readable and entirely con- 
vincing account of how the best of the 
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“Time to dress for 
dinner ALREADY ?” 


It’s the new Alec Guinness film 
tonight—better not be late for dinner. 
And there may be dancing afterwards. 
We’ve spent most of the day at the 
pool. The Seabrooks gave a small 
cocktail party before lunch. The two 
albatrosses that have been convoying 
us since Sunday are still alongside. 
I’ve got an appointment for a hair-do 


at 10.30 tomorrow. The sun’s 





tanning me and bleaching my hair! 
Today I saw in the wardrobe the 
tweed skirt I was wearing when 
we came on board at Southampton. 
Ugh! It made me wince, it looked 
so hot and heavy. I’m glad 

I’ve picked a husband whose 
business keeps him on the move 


between England and Africa. 


This is the way to travel! 





From Southampton or London, there’s 

always a Union-Castle passenger ship leaving for 
South or East Africa in the next few days: into 

the Atlantic or through the Mediterranean, 

in southern sunshine and through calm seas. 

Every Thursday at 4p.m. a ship leaves Southampton 
for the fourteen day run to Cape Town. 


About twice a month a ship goes from London 

for the Round Africa voyage: nine weeks of 
warmth, well-being and perpetual change of scene 
round the coasts of a continent. For business, for 
holiday, for honeymoon, or even on doctor’s orders, 
many fortunate people have made these 

journeys, to their great pleasure. 


ASE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR UNION CASTLE, 19-21 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 HYDE PARK 8400 
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Herods sought and found a way to 
enable men to “render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” 


The Will and the Writer 


The Court and the Castle 


By Rebecca West. 
Macmiilan. 241 pages. 18s. 


T is forty-two years since Miss West, 
in a brilliant study of Henry James, 
found the Master to have two weak- 
nesses: “a nagging hostility to politica] 
effort ” and “ blindness to the thing that 
has been.” They are not weaknesses 
that she would seem likely to forgive 
today, for she believes that “it is a 
tendency of creative literature, when it 
rises above a certain level, to involve 
itself with statecraft,” and she evinces 
in her critical method a firm adherence 
to the historical approach. Beginning 
with an examination of Shakespeare’s 
attitude to kingship, she develops the 
thesis that significant imaginative writing 
constantly reflects the current state of 
political philosophy, and particularly its 
reading of the grand paradox of power: 
that “ those who are the children of light 
are irresistibly drawn to assume a task 
which changes them to the companions 
of darkness.” 


But indeed does any human being— 
we are asked in effect—start as a child 
of light? Coleridge and Goethe saw 
Hamlet as such a one, a pure and 
elevated nature not sufficiently robust 
for the gross task imposed upon it. But, 
says Miss West, Shakespeare’s hero is 
in fact meant to be thoroughly bad. He 
is a strong and gifted man who fails to 
alter a repellent situation because his 
own nature is steeped in the very cor- 
ruption that has caused others to produce 
that situation. “ What excites Shake- 
speare in this play is the impossibility of 
conceiving an action which could justly - 
be termed virtuous, in view of the bias 
of original sin.” For this extreme 
pessimism, Calvinist in its allegation of 
total depravity, we have fondly sub- 
stituted the mitigating Hamlet legend of 
romantic criticism. But Shakespeare, in 
considering the hard problem of power, 
starts always from an uncompromising 
acknowledgment of man’s fallen nature. 
To take on governance is to take on 
almost certain guilt. A ruler, because 
he can do what he likes, is certain to 
do terrible things; if he does not, it 
will be because he can do nothing at all, 
and is therefore no good as a ruler any- 
way. But to reject the burden of 
governance may in itself be an enormity ; 
no idea was stronger in Shakespeare’s 
mind than that “men must take on 
themselves the guilt of royalty if the 
people were not to perish,” and it is his 
final terrible conviction “ that man could 
indeed know himself through action, and 
that the knowledge would always be 
shameful.” Even Calvin promised to an 
elect a translation to predestined glory, 
whereas “Shakespeare is silent and 
leaves his damned world damned for 
ever on his page.” 


BOOKS 


Fielding, on the other hand, is an 
optimist, a serene Pelagian. —TThe human 
will is indeed corrupt, but it can be 
purified hy human effort—above all, by 
human love and what Wordsworth was 
to call the holiness of the heart’s affec- 
uons. Fielding believes that honest 
magistrates can clean up a city; he 
propagates, in its Protestant and secu- 
larised form, that idea of the redemptive 
woman, successfully interceding for the 
sinning soul, which was to have such 
wide currency in popular fiction later. 
And in the debate which these two great 
English writers thus initiate, a variety 
of lesser English writers can be exhibited 
as contributing each in the light of his 
time. To her survey of this Miss West 
adds, as if for good measure, chapters 
on Proust and Kafka. She displays more 
sympathy with Kafka, the essentially 
orthodox religious basis of whose thought 
she clearly perceives, than with Proust, 
whose theological implications seem to 
her Manichaean. It is perhaps in her 
discussion of A la recherche du temps 
perdu that Miss West’s occasional 
liability to something like critical aberra- 
tion is most apparent. Nobody who has 
read, for example, Professor Zaehner’s 
authoritative placing of Proust’s central 
experience within the mystical tradition 
can be other than startled by its abrupt 
dismissal here. 


Furflung Empire 


The Hudson’s Bay Company as an 
Imperial Factor, 1821-1869 


By John S. Galbraith. University of 
California Press. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 500 pages. Price §Is. 


U is fitting that this admirable book 
should have appeared in the year of 
British Columbia’s centennial celebra- 
tions, as it concerns the birth pangs of 
Canada’s Pacific coast province. It con- 
cerns, too, the problems of policy pre- 
sented a hundred years ago by the wide 
plains of British North America, stretch- 
ing between the Rocky Mountains and 
the established British colonies of the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes lowland and the 
Atlantic coast. Four governments were 
involved, as were wandering bands of 
Indians and half breeds, a sprinkling of 
settlers and miners, and the last of the 
great British chartered monopolies, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. That astonish- 
ing and still flourishing concern exer- 
cised from 1821 to 1869 dominion over 
territories of princely proportions, the 
whole of what is today the Canadian 
north and west, an area of some three 
million square miles. 


After its great rival, the North-West 
Company (heir of the French fur 
traders), with its continent-wide canoe 
route from the St. Lawrence to the 
Pacific, merged with it in 1821, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company enjoyed “ halc- 
yon days of unchallenged monopoly in 
the midst of a wilderness.” It defended 
this monopoly by diplomacy, and by 
vigorous competition on its accessible 
fringes, against such powerful rivals as 
the American Fur Company and the 
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Russian American Company and against 
small traders from encroaching settle- 
ments. By 1846 it could no longer pre- 
serve against American settlement the 
lower Columbia river for the fur trade 
or, “as the sole British interest on the 
Pacific slope,” for Great Britain. The 
Oregon Treaty transferred it to the 
United States. The advancing frontier 
of agricultural settlement in the Prairies 
and of gold mining affer 1858 in British 
Columbia eventually and _ inevitably 
destroyed the fur trading empire north 
of the forty-ninth parallel as well. It 
was touch and go whether the British 
connection would survive. 


Using, with lively insight, such rich 
original material as the Colonial Office 
papers in the Public Records Office and 
documents in the archives of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the author has 
brought new light to obscurities in 
the exciting and complicated story. His 
readable account of the critical pre- 
national phase of Canadian development 
1s a substantial contribution at once to 
Canadian history and to a fuller under- 
standing of the transition from commer- 
cial to industrial capitalism. No one, 
moreover, should in future generalise 
about imperialism and exploitation with- 
out studying this important and fascinat- 
ing case history of a free trade imperial 
government that hated monopolies, but, 
intent on economy, was not ready to 
undertake the financial burdens involved 
in the assumption of responsibility for 
the half continent it could no longer 
leave to a private company. The transfer, 
after a half century of mounting crisis, 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s terri- 
tories to the infant Confederation of 
British North American colonies solved 
the dilemma and laid the foundations of 
modern Canada. 


Unsentimental Philhellene 


The Morea 


By Robert Liddell]. 
Cape. 255 pages. 25s. 


HOSE who have read Mr Liddell’s 

previous travel books (“ Aegean 
Greece” and “Byzantium and _Istan- 
bul ”) will know that they give as much 
pleasure to those who have preceded 
him as to those who have every inten- 
tion of doing so sometime soon, or even 
to those unfortunates who would simply 
love to go if only they could spare the 
time and cash. This book is on what 
is today more commonly known by its 
ancient name the Peloponnese (after 
Pelops who had the misfortune to be 
served up at a banquet to the gods by 
his father) than by its mediaeval and 
modern name of the Morea. It is a 
judicious mixture of useful information 
about hotels, food, roads and means of 
transport ; improving information about 
the ruins and the history ; descriptions 
of the scenery and where to find the best 
views (but he frankly admits that some- 
times the scenery is “ of a kind that does 
not cohere into words”); and reminis- 
cences of the author’s own travelling 
experiences. 
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No single ingredient is allowed to 
obliterate the taste of the others. Mr 
Liddell] does not, for instance, get car- 
ried away by his own vicissitudes and 
encounters ; he recounts them only when 
they add something of interest or vivid- 
ness to his picture of the country and its 
people. Nor is he so obsessed by the 
Morea’s_ classical brilliance that he 
thrusts its later history to one side. The 
medieval Frankish principality of 
Achaea, whose Villehardouin princes 
held splendid tournaments, quarrelled 
with their clergy and gave the local 
Greeks unusual peace and security, gets 
its due mention ; so does the battle of 
Navarino, and even the silly British 
claim to two Morean islands at the time 
of the row over Don Pacifico’s wrongs. 


As a writer of practical guidebooks, 
Mr Liddell has the great virtue of not 
seeing everything through rose-coloured 
spectacles. He remarks that “the less 
said of Greek provincial food, the better,” 
and then goes on to make some truly 
horrifying comments. When the town is 
thoroughly dreary or the trains and buses 
thoroughly awkward, he says so without 
any nonsense. In short, he is an unsenti- 
mental Philhellene—not a sentimental 
one or a “grumpy Mishellene ”—and 
one can only hope that he is getting on 
with another book about mainland 
Greece. 


Dark Side of the South 


The Deep South Says Never 


By John Bartlow Martin. 
Gollancz. 181 pages. 16s 


r there are any optimists who imagine 
that it will be easy to persuade the 
Deep South to accept the Negro as an 
equal, they should read Mr Martin’s 
account of his travels and interviews 
in Mississippi, South Carolina and 
Georgia. This. series of articles, 
originally written for The Saturday 
Evening Post is primarily a description 
of the resistance organised by the 
“ Citizens’ Councils” to the Supreme 
Court’s decision that racial segregation 
in the tax-supported schools is uncon- 
stitutional. Much of it ise monotonous, 
epetitive—and profoundly depressing. 
But Mr Martin is worth reading for his 
power to evoke the Southern landscape, 
for the conscientiousness with which he 
presents unsympathetic characters, for 
his insistence that the movement is a 
respectable, representative, middle-class 
one, although there is always a danger 
that the Councils may be sucked into the 
violence they have forsworn. 


Many readers, however, will rebel 
against the feeling of utter hopelesness 
this book inspires. Southern resistance 
is a fact that must be reckoned with, 
but in time it must be affected by the 
progress in the Border States, which Mr 
Martin paints in such glowing colours, 
and by the changes which are taking 
place in the South itself. The most 
interesting questions of public policy 
are raised not by Mr Martin, who is.a 
reporter first and foremost, but by Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger, in the foreword. 


BOOKS 


Although he is a dedicated liberal, Mr 
Schlesinger wonders if the Supreme 
Court did not make a profound mistake 
by decreeing that racial equality should 
be inaugurated in the South, not in the 
voting booth but in the most inflamma- 
tory setting of all—the co-educational 
schools. And having decreed it, was it 
not an equal error to give time for 
Southern resistance to harden? Mr 
Martin’s book would have been a better 
one if it had more of Mr Schlesinger’s 
broad perspective, 


OTHER BOOKS 


TEXTES DE Dror ECONOMIQUE ET SOCIAL | 


FRANCAIS (1789-1957). By J. M. Jeanneney 
and M. Perrot. Colin. 711 pages. 2,900 frs. 


This book is a guide to French economic 
and social legislation between the outbreak 
of the Great Revolution and the close of 
1957. The method of presentation is 
chronological. The book is subdivided into 
twenty established periods (such as the 
Consulate, the First Empire, etc.) of vary- 
ing length. Each period is introduced by 
a summary of the main political facts, a list 
of governments, economic ministries and 
so on. The relevant passages from the legal 
documents are, in turn, preceded by brief 
explanatory notes. The sources are indi- 
cated at the end and an index makes it 
possible to follow the evolution through 
separate subjects. 

This collection of texts renders a wealth 
of material easily accessible. It makes it 
possible to follow the spread of social legis- 
lation, of labour and trade union law. It 
includes major historical documents from 
the decree of August, 1798, abolishing the 
feudal system, through the Cobden- 
Chevalier commercial agreement, the 
Meline protective tariffs, the measures 
taken by the Popular Front government, up 
to the postwar nationalisations and the 
recent European treaties. The book can 
be picked up as a useful work of reference 
or read straight through as a history. The 
idea, and the presentation, might serve as 
an example to compilers in other countries. 


Tipes OF Crisis. By A. A. Berle, Jr. 
Macmillan. 314 pages. 21s. 


Shocked by the ignorance of foreign 
affairs—even recent ones—displayed by his 
law students at Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor Berle, who has been both an Assistant 
Secretary of State and Ambassador to 
Brazil, set himself to writing a plain man’s 
guide. For those who wish to be told in 
thirty conversational pages, for example, 
how the Middle East became the quicksand 
it is today, this is a° most useful book— 
though it would have been ten times more 
so if a few maps had been included. More 
sophisticated readers will be interested to 
watch an idealistic but fair-minded Ameri- 
can struggling, in the light of the mid- 
twentieth century, to add up the score on 
imperialism and colonialism, and concluding 
that anti-colonialism, like anti-communism, 
is not enough, and that an effective system 
of international institutions must be created. 


THe Conpuct oF MEETINGS. By G. H. 
Stanford. Oxford University Press. 88 
pages. 12s. 6d. 


THE INCOME-TAX BURDEN ON STOCK- 
HOLDERS. By Daniel M. Holland. Prince- 
ton University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 240 pages. 40s. 
WILLING’s PRESS GUIDE 1958. Willing’s 
Press Service. 642 pages. 16s. 6d. 





The curious 


career of 
BRITISH COMMUNISM 


Should we worry about The British 
Communist Party? It will never 
win an election: but what about 
its influence in industry ? How far 
has the infiltration of communists 
into powerful trade union positions 
gone ? 


A new book published this week 
gives the first honest and detailed 
report on The British Communist 
Party since 1920. Called ‘“‘ The 
British Road to Stalinism ”’, it has 
been compiled by IRIS (Industrial 
Research and Information Services) 
—an organisation composed of 
trade unionists. 


In a foreword to the book, Francis 
Williams says “*-No one who reads 
this plain, objective report with an 
unbiased mind can any longer har- 
bour any doubts whatever as to the 
real nature of the British Commu- 
nist Party ”. 


The British Road to Stalinism 
2/6d at all bookshops 








THE 


Middle East 


The Middle East A Political and 


Economic Survey. Third Edition. 
Ed. Sir R. Bullard 45/- 


Defense of the Middle East 


Problems of American Policy. 
J. C. Campbell 40/- 


The Middle East in Transition 
Thirty-five essays. Ed. W. Z: Laqueur 40/- 


The Kingdom oi Jordan 
R. Patai 40/- 
Forthcoming 
Iraq S. H. Longrigg & F. Stoakes 


about 27/6 
Egypt 


T. Little about 30/- 
The Reconstruction of Iraq 
F. Qubain about 50/- 
Egypt in Transition 
J. & S. Lacouture about 35/- 


Postage extra to prices quoted 


The Economists’ 
Bookshop 


11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, Londen, W.C.2 


More Bucks 
for 


Smaller Bangs 


WASHINGTON, DC 


NE involuntary swallow by Mr Eisenhower could make 
O this a happy summer for the critics of the Admini- 
stration’s defence policy. The appropriations for the 
armed services, which finally won the joint approval of both 
Houses of Congress last week, heaped on the President’s 
plate nearly a billion dollars more than he had asked for. 
The total for military purposes is a record one for peace 
time and provides, with funds already voted, over $40 billion 
for the year ending in mid-1959. Part of the extra helping 
is for additional weapons of massive retaliation, especially 
missile-firing submarines. But the more interesting part, 
from the point of view of those Americans who believe 
that the United States has come to rely too single-mindedly 
on massive retaliation in recent years, represents an attempt 
to keep the country’s conventional forces big enough and 
mobile enough to fight wars which, although sizeable, fall 
short of mutual obliteration. Congress has more than 
doubled the amount of money allocated for the building 
of troop-carrying aircraft. “It has also instructed the Admini- 
stration, which has cut the army from 1.4 million men to 
900,000 in the last four years and would like to slice off 
another 30,000 this year, to keep it at its present strength. 
It is now up to the President to decide whether to do 
what Congress wants, or to stand on his right not to spend 
money which he has not asked for. But it may be hard for 
him to be quite adamant, since the congressional critics who 
suspect that the Administration is paying too little attention 
to the possibility of limited war have been increasingly vocal 
this year. They will find vigorous support in the book pub- 
lished this week by Lieutenant-General Gavin*. He is a 
pugnacious ex-paratrooper who rose to be head of the 
army’s research and development division and resigned in 
a huff last March because he believed that the Defence 
Department’s policy was imperilling American security. 
His book is an attack on the entire strategic concept 
enshrined in the phrases “ new look” and “ more bang for 
a buck” (a dollar). It will draw appreciative nods from 
Mr Sandys’s opponents in Britain as well as from those of 
the Administration in the United States. 

Neither General Gavin nor any of the other limited 
warriors denies the urgent need for an effective thermo- 
nuclear armoury: the great division of opinion lies else- 
where. The theory behind the original “new look ”— 
that the United States could, without serious danger to 


* “War and Peace in the Space Age.” By Lieut.-General James 
M. Gavin. Harper & Brethers. 304 pages. $5.00. 
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itself, rely on the threat of massive retaliation to deter any 
but the smallest border forays—was dying as it was born 
five years ago, since even then Russia was acquiring an 
inter-continental bomber force of its own. It expired on 
the night that the first sputnik gleamed across American 
skies, bearing with it confirmation of the fears that the 
retaliators could themselves be retaliated against on the 
most massive scale. Of all the senior members of the 
Administration, only the supposedly inflexible Mr Dulles 
has publicly shown signs of bending his thinking to these 
facts, in an article in the magazine Foreign Affairs last 
October. The other leaders of the Administration have 
implied, by their words or their silence, that they believe 
one of two things: either that limited war is impossible, 
except on a very small scale, or that it would be so expensive 
to prepare for that the United States would be better 
advised to hope that the threat of the big stick would still 
work even against an opponent who held one himself. 


F, as the Defence Department’s critics assert, the recent 
I crisis in the Middle East has demonstrated that 
American foreign policy is liable to be faced in the future 
with a series of situations in which massive retaliation will 
be irrelevant, there are two ways in which the “ new look” 
strategy might be modified. The first is to make the exist- 
ing ground forces more mobile, particularly in terms of air 
transport. Many military commentators in Washington 
suspect that the landings in Lebanon, made by troops who 
had been poised on tiptoe in the area for several weeks, were 
no rea] proof of American strategic mobility. At present 
less than one of the army’s fifteen divisions can be lifted 
by air. The Military Air Transport service has about 500 
four-engined transports, to which this year’s appropriations 
—including the congressional bonus—may add thirty or 
forty more ; but, even on the most optimistic estimate, the 
airlift capacity falls far short of what Mr James Forrestal 
said it ought to be when he was Secretary of Defence ten 
years ago. Last May a strategic army corps based on the 
American continent was formed, but of its four divisions 
only one—the 1o1st Airborne—is yet ready for operations. 

To General Gavin, who says that up to eight divisions 
cught to be provided with facilities for air transport, the 
Defence Department can fairly reply that there are difficul- 
ties beyond those of mere money. No aircraft has yet been 
designed that can carry tanks and heavy guns ; and there 
are very few areas of the world, outside Europe, with enough 
airfields for three divisions, let alone eight, to land on. 
Until troop-carrying aircraft can be built that do not need 
airfields, it seems clear that sea transport will still have to 
be used to move more than a fairly modest force. 

The other way of modifying the “ new look ” is to pre- 
pare the army for limited war on a scale somewhere between 
police actions and nuclear armageddon. As in Britain, the 
whole concept of limited atomic warfare still lies wrapped 
in the mists of intellectual debate. It is generally agreed 
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that an outbreak of fighting in Europe would inevitably 
involve the use of strategic weapons. But there is also a 
growing school of thought in Washington which believes 
that limited atomic warfare, short of the final holocaust, may 
be conceivable in parts of the world—say, the deserts of the 
Middle East or the jungles of South East Asia—where there 
are few big cities and where neither side would regard 
defeat as so unthinkable that resort to the ultimate weapons 
would be preferable. This is where the theory of “ more 
bang for a buck” breaks down. Against ordinary conven- 
tional forces, atomic artillery gives the small American 
army all the bang it needs ; but it is now plain that the vast 
Russian forces—and possibly, soon, their allies—can deploy 
at least as much nuclear firepower. 

General Gavin and the ebullient Mr Daniel Flood, his 
Sancho Panza in the House of Representatives, believe that 
this makes it necessary to expand the army to something 
like twenty-eight divisions. The official position of the 
army itself, which has now equipped all its divisions with 
atomic weapons, is that it needs 925,000 men next year 
rather than the 870,000 that the Administration offers. 
Most members of Congress will probably be happy to settle 
for 900,000 men and to prevent the planned cut from fifteen 
to fourteen divisions. But an influential group in the 
armed services committees of both Houses is anxious to 
modernise the army, particularly to hasten the delivery of 
reconnaissance drones and the medium-range Pershing 
missile, and to ensure that at least one reserve division could 
be quickly mobilised. 

The feeling in Congress is that, of the three main items 
it has inserted in this year’s defence Budget, the missile- 
firing submarines stand the best chance of being accepted 
by the President ; the extra airlift capacity is a good second, 
but the stipulations about manpower became a poor third 
once the mandatory language originally used in the Bill was 
dropped by Congress. The theorists of limited warfare find 
mild encouragement in the supplemental estimates which 
the Defence Department added this spring to its first Budget 
request, asking for some extra funds for equipment of which 
the army has long been short. There are thus some signs 
that the Administration may be pondering a hesitant and 
short first step away from the pure doctrine of massive 
retaliation, but there is still a long way to go before it 
restores the army to what General Gavin and his friends 
consider its rightful and strategic importance. 


On Top of the World 


LONE at the summit instead of having to share it, as he 
had feared, with a number of difficult companions and 
with American submarines charting the ocean bed around 
the North Pole as if it were one of the Great Lakes, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower seemed to be on top of the world this week. 
With him were the American people, relieved that at last 
their country was again ahead in international leadership 
and scientific achievement. Congress, looking at President 
Eisenhower, for the moment, at least, as a national figure 
rather than a party politician, has good reason to be proud 
of him. For at the United Nations he did just what his 
many recent critics had urged. He made a personal appear- 
ance and he met Mr Khrushchev’s challenge not with 
denunciation but with reasoned and constructive proposals 
for establishing peace and prosperity in the Middle East. 
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But if this approving atmosphere is to persist until the 
time comes, as it surely must, for askihg Congress to clothe 
what is not a very original or dynamic skeleton with some 
form of dollar aid, then in the meanwhile flesh must be put 
on the bones. Already such responsible Democrats as 
Senators Mansfield and Fulbright are asking for details of 
the President’s plan, particularly of the economic develop- 
ment scheme for the region. And they are justified in 
wondering whether any are available, for little had been 
agreed as recently as a week before the President went to 
New York, as he himself zdmitted. Bui as a golfer he should 
realise better than anyone else the importance of a good 
follow through. 


\ 


As Steel Goes...? 


HIS year’s increase in steel prices varied from the usual 
"ome pattern in many ways. It did not come on July 
Ist, when wages in the industry automatically went up by 
from 22 to 25 cents an hour, but a month later, after steel 
output had been rising steadily, although not spectacularly, 
for some weeks. It did not break out all over the industry 
simultaneously, but took about a week to spread from com- 
pany to company and product to product. It was begun by 
a smaller firm, not by the giant United States Steel Cor- 
poration, more prosperous than some other companies and 
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therefore better able to absorb higher costs for a time. It 
averaged only $4.50 a ton, or about 3 per cent less than 
usual (last year the average was $6 a ton), less than 
expected, and not enough, so the companies allege, to cover 
their increased costs. One development was, however, just 
as usual: Senator Kefauver sent a protest to the President 
and summoned his anti-trust committee to consider whether 
the identical increases all through the industry were not 
evidence of monopolistic conspiracy. He heard only 
government witnesses—the industry had its say a year ago ; 
one of these, from the Department of Justice, agreed that 
the circumstances were more than suspicious but confessed 
that his officials had been investigating the steel industry 
ever since last year without finding any evidence on which 
to bring a case to court. 

With the industry operating at only about 60 per cent 
of capacity this year Mr Kefauver feels that, unless there 
were collusion, some companies would have kept their 
prices down in order to stimulate demand. He also con- 
tends that the increase in steel prices will both nip the 
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general economic recovery in the bud, by discouraging con- 
sumer buying, and stimulate the inflationary tendencies 
which never died down completely during the recession. 
But steel does not in fact set the pace for other prices ; it 
does enter into the cost of practically everything, but in 
such comparatively small quantities that it has little direct 
effect on the cost of living. In any case this year manufac- 
turers apparently do not intend—or maybe do not dare—to 
pass on the increase in steel prices to their customers, at any 
rate not until consumer demand is stronger. . Finally, the 
retail price level is expected soon to regain its stability ; 
the rise has already been checked and prices of food, the 
most important single element in the cost of living, should 
turn down before long as a result of this summer’s abundant 
harvest and of the large numbers of cattle and hogs which 
are nearly ready for market. 


Less Tariff, More Protection 


ARADOXICALLY, although the form in which the renewal 
P of the Trade Agreements Act has finally come out of 
Congress-is far more acceptable than seemed likely either 
at the beginning of the year or after the Senate’s conserva- 
tives had been at work on it, and although the compromise 
Bill does give the President unusual freedom to reduce 
tariffs, yet the 1958 Act is potentially more protectionist than 
ever before. Most of the new provisions are permissive— 
the President does not have to increase duties under them 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1958 
extends for four years, until June 30, 1962, the 
authority first given to the President in 1934, to 
negotiate agreements with other countries, without 
seeking congressional approval in each case, for the 
mutual reduction of tariff barriers. 

A tariff may be cut from its present level by § per 
cent a year—2o per cent in all—or by 2 percentage 
points over the four years. Any duty that now exceeds 
50 per cent ad valorem may be cut to that level. 

The escape clause, which permits a tariff increase if 
a reduction made under the Act is injuring a domestic 
industry, now gives Congress power to over-rule, by 
a two-thirds majority in each House, a refusal by the 
President to accept a recommendation from the Tariff 
Commission that a duty should be increased under this 
clause. To protect an industry injured in this way, 
the President may now raise a duty to 50 per cent 
above the 1934 level, basing the change on the 
ad valorem equivalent if he chooses; he may also 
impose a duty of 50 per cent on articles now coming 
in duty free. 

The national security clause, which permits a tariff 
increase against imports which are damaging an indus- 
try vital to the national defence, now directs that the 
general economic welfare of an industry, as well as its 
relationship to the country’s military requirements, 
must be considered when it applies for relief from 
import competition under this clause. 

Other changes made this year affect the peril point 
calculations, by which the Tariff Commission decides 
how much a duty may safely be reduced, and the 
procedures under which the Commission conducts the 
various investigations for which it is responsible under 
the Act, 
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unless he wishes to—and are not therefore likely to lead 
to higher tariffs as long as a liberally-minded Administration 
is in power. But once a reservation is introduced, Congress 
tends to tighten it in subsequent renewals of the Act. This 
year offers an ominous example: under the long-standing 
escape clause procedure, the President has been free to 
reject a recommendation from the Tariff Commission for 
a higher duty ; now Congress can over-ride such a presi- 
dential rejection, if a two-thirds majority can be mustered 
in both Houses. The Administration comforts itself by 
maintaining that this will never in practice be possible. 
This year, too, the national security clause has been 
broadened in several ways. The chief amendment equates 
the national security, originally a defence concept, with 
the general economic welfare and directs thatsuch things as 
substantial unemployment in an industry must be con- 
sidered in connection with its plea for a higher tariff. But 
perhaps the most objectionable new provision is one which 
the Administration itself put in to disarm opposition: that 
in granting pleas for relief under the escape clause, duties 
may be raised by 50 per cent above the 1934 rate, much 
higher than the 1945 rate which has been the base until now. 


The Administration was prepared to accept these, and 
a number of other detailed amendments, some of which 
may prove troublesome, in exchange for the time which 
was essential if this year’s renewal was to achieve its prime 
purpose of giving the United States sufficient flexibility to 
negotiate tariff reductions during the period when the new 
European Common Market is coming into effect. The 
Act has been extended for four years, longer than ever before 
and just long enough, it is thought. Even more important 
the authority to reduce a tariff by 5 per cent a year—2o 
per cent altogether—is cumulative, allowing time for negotia- 
tion, and can be carried forward after the Act expires in 
1962 ; thus if a reduction in a particular duty is not agreed 
until that year, it will still be possible for a 20 per cent 
decrease to be granted and to be applied by stages—not 
more than 10 per cent a year—between then and 1966. 


Alice in Harlem 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN'NEW YORK 


HE Bible and Uncle Tom’s Cabin were the literary 
7 sources most popular in the bizarre and heated primary 
campaign which has just swept New York’s Harlem, but the 
candidates for the Democratic nomination for next autumn’s 
election in this congressional district were in fact racing 
in the best tradition of the Red Queen. It took the Reverend 
Adam Clayton Powell all the running he could do to keep 
in the leading place he had occupied on so many previous 
election days ; as for his defeated opponent Mr Earl Brown, 
he too ends up just where he started. Next November 
Mr Powell, the sitting Representative, will be Democratic 
candidate for Congress, as he has been for seven earlier 
terms ; for safety’s sake this year he also acquired the 
Republican nomination, without opposition. But Mr Brown, 
a member of the New York City Council, will still be able 
to oppose him in the election as the Liberal party’s candi- 
date. It can, however, be predicted with considerable 
assurance that Mr Powell will win even more easily in 
November than he did in this week’s Democratic primary. 

Mr Powell and Mr Brown are both Negroes, both sons 
of Baptist ministers, both educated men of intelligence and 
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Distributors gain 
—and you profit 






Rapid, reliable air delivery by Africargo means real 
cash gains to your dealers and distributors in Africa. 
They don’t have to tie up capital in stock, they 
save on storage and insurance and don’t risk goods 
deteriorating or becoming out of date. Naturally, 
they prefer to order from suppliers who ship by 
Africargo — and that’s where you profit. 


@ The only all-cargo air service between UK 
and Africa. 


@ Firm bookings and reliable, airport arrival 
dates. 


Specialist care and handling. 


@ Expert advice on packaging, routeing, 
insurance. 


Aircraft with heavy or bulk cargo capacity. 


@ U.K. to Frankfurt, Malta, East and Central 
Africa, Johannesburg. 


and now Africargo operates 
frequent services between 


U.K. & JOHA NNESBURG 


Write to us for full particulars and specialist. advice on ‘your 
ar freighting problems. 


HUNTING-CLAN AFRICARGO SERVICE | 
LONDON AIRPORT 
Cargo Unit Telephone No: Skyport 6431 
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SHERATON 


A FAMILY OF 47 FAMOUS HOTELS 
COAST TO COAST IN THE U.S.A. AND IN CANADA 





The Park-Sheraton The Sheraton-Plaza The Sheraton Hotel 
NEW YORK City BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Sheraton-Blackstone The Sheraton-Cadillac The Sheraton-Brock 
CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 





The Sheraton-Mt. Royal The Sheraton-Town House The Sheraton-Carlton 
MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA LOS ANGELES, CALIF. WASHINGTON, 0.C 


AMERICA’S WELCOME 
TOTHE WORLD 


Sheraton Hotels have become first choice of International visitors, as well as 
Americans, for many reasons. Here are a few: 

© Reservations held if ship or plane delayed 

© Facilities for banquets, business meetings and conventions 

e Sheraton’s family plan (no room charge for children under 14 in same 


room with adult except in New York, Syracuse, French Lick, Atlantic City, 
Austin and Los Angeles) 


For reservations see your travel agent, or write Mr. Albert de Leon, Director, 
International Department, Sheraton Hotels, Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway 
and 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 


THE WELCOME IS WONDERFUL AT 


SHERATON HOTELS 


COAST-TO-COAST IN THE U.S.A. AND IN CANADA 


EAST PROVIDENCE MIDWEST AUSTIN PACIFIC 
NEW YORK Sheraton-Biltmore CHICAGO Sheraton-Terrace SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-East ATLANTIC CITY Sheraton-Blackstone Motor Hotel Sheraton: Palace 
os the Sheraton Ritz-Cariton Sheraton Hotel AKRON aa a e 

mbassador) Sheraton Hotel eraton-lown House 
Park-Sheraton SPRINGFIELD, Mass. = DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS PASADENA 

5 Sheraton-Kimbait Sheraton-Cadillac ' $ 
Sheraton-McAlpin Sheraton-Lincoln Huntington Sheraton 
Sheraton-Russeil ALBANY CINCINNATI FRENCH LICK, Ind PORTLAND, Oregoa 
BOSTON Sheraton-Ten Eyck Sheraton-Gibson nian hectie Sheraton Hotel 
Sheraton-Plaza ROCHESTER ST. LOUIS RAPID city. $.D (opens summer 1959) 
WASHINGTON Sheraton Hotel Sheraton Jefferson Sheraton-Johasoa CANADA 
Sheraton-Carlton BUFFALO OMAHA SIOUX CITY, lowa MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Park Sheraton Hotet Sheraton Fontenelle Sheraton-Martin Sones Sa 
PITTSBURGH SYRACUSE LOUISVILLE Sheraton-Warriot TORONTO 
Penn-Sheraton Sheraton-Syracuse Ina  Sheraton-Seelbach SIOUX FALLS, S.0. King Edward Sheraton 
BALTIMORE Sheraton-DeWitt Motel The Wattersor Sheraton. Carpenter FALLS, 0 

> p NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 

Sheraton-Belvedere giNGHAMTON, N.Y DALLAS Sheraton-Cataract Sheraton-Brock 
PHILADELPHIA Sheraton- Binghamton Sheraton Hotel CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa HAMILTON, Ont 


Sheraton Hotet (opening early 1959) (opens early 1959) Sheraton-Montrose Sheraton-Connaught 
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HENRY GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


International merchants in non-ferrous metals, rubber, cocoa, 
vegetable oils, raw wool and steel 





MEMBERS OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES IN LONDON, NEW YORK, 





etc. 


Head Office 


2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS - LEADENHALL AVENUE - LONDON - EC3 
Telephone : MANsion House 4521 









Subsidiary Companies 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD - SINGAPORE - PENANG - KUALA LUMPUR 
DREW BROWN LTD - MONTREAL - TORONTO - VANCOUVER 
Associated Companies in U.S.A., Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Australia, India, Pakistan, Nigeria, Rhodesia, South Africa, Uganda 
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standing, both claiming to be liberals and defending civil 
liberties, so neither race nor creed were direct factors in the 
recent argument. Both have built their political reputations, 
Mr Brown as a “ party regular,” Mr Powell as a “ maverick,” 
in Harlem, the city’s 16th congressional district, a wedge- 
shaped piece of Manhattan, lying mostly north of Central 
Park, inhabited chiefly by Negroes and Puerto Ricans who 
make up perhaps 85 per cent of the 300,000-odd residents. 
No white man has been elected there as a local representative 
on any legislative body for some time, but this does not 
mean that there is agreement on much of anything else. 
Feuds and gang fights are customary and tides of Puerto 
Rican immigrants flooding in and out make the district 
even more fluid and harder to weld together. So does slum 
clearance, which tears down rookeries holding 5,000 
potential supporters and substitutes model housing with 
room for only 1,000, leaving the other 4,000 lost to the 
district’s political leaders. Yet slum clearance is something 
which every Harlem politician must uphold. 

Always volatile, the political situation erupted in 1956 
when Mr Powell, then running for his seventh term as 
Democratic Representative from Harlem, chose to support 
Mr Eisenhower rather than Mr Stevenson for the 
Presidency. Mr Powell had been in trouble with the party 
organisation before ; an independent with a personal political 
empire, he had shown himself able to command his own 
following (he is minister of the Abyssinian Baptist’ Church 
which has, or so he claims, 10,000 members), raise his own 
funds, and organise his own races. This year Mr Carmine 
De Sapio, the leader of the New York Democrats, persuaded 
the party’s leaders in Harlem to refuse official support to 
Mr Powell and put forward Mr Earl Brown as a substitute. 
The campaign began with Mr Powell telling party leaders 
to stay out of Harlem or risk violence and it quickly became 
evident that Mr De Sapio’s censure of Mr Powell would be 
exploited as a “dirty backroom trick,” an attempt by the 
boys downtown to dictate what uptown should do. 

Normally without interest in politics, voting the 
Democratic ticket by long habit, Harlem began to buzz 
with speeches and conversation. Mr Brown was reasonable, 
polite, intellectually challenging but emotionally unexciting. 
Mr Powell shook his hearers to the soles of their feet, 
touched their deepest racial grievances, and promised 
remedies. That he alone could hardly produce these was 
overlooked, and the result was no surprise. The real 
loser was Mr De Sapio, whose enemies within the party 
will be strengthened by this defeat and Mr Hulun Jack, 
the Negro leader who persuaded Mr De Sapio that Mr 
Powell could be beaten and who will now no longer be 
trusted as Harlem’s spokesman in the Democratic party. 





ow that Mr Powell has won, the real questions emerge 

from under the oratory. Having been elected on 
both the Democratic and Republican ballots, as he is sure 
to be in November, what happens next ? Mr Powell has 
declared himself a staunch if unappreciated Democrat but 
when he gets to Congress with his twin accolades, he must 
choose between them. He has made a great deal of the 
fact that during his seven terms he has accumulated the 
kind of seniority on committees that gives power in legis- 
lation. He cannot sit as a Republican and hold on to that. 
On the other hand, he has been repudiated within the 
Democratic party and, while his claims to the rights of 
seniority may hold, his victory on the Democratic ticket 
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does not automatically give him back his position with 
the party chiefs. The charge of evading the payment of 
federal income taxes, curiously unemphasised in this cam- 
paign, still hangs over Mr Powell’s head, and could be 
pressed. To re-establish himself in Washington, he may 
have to abandon his independence. In the end, therefore, 
it may be Mr Powell and not Mr De Sapio who climbs 
down. 

The other question is perhaps even more important. Mr 
Powell is fifty years old, colourful, dynamic, shrewd and 
ruthless, famous for an enormous skill in personal leader- 
ship and said to have very few scruples. Possessing a large 
share of white blood, he orates with the authentic ring of 
the tribal leader and, though his speeches read like bombast, 
they sound to his followers like the promises of Jehovah. 
Thus far, Mr Powell has seemed more or less content with 
being a local representative and indeed it is doubtful 
whether he or any other Negro could yet go much farther 
up the political ladder—to the Senate, for example. He 
may hold Harlem in his hand, but elsewhere his tactics 
and his language have shaken the confidence of the liberal 
Democrats who used to admire him, while winning him 
only a somewhat mixed respect from the Republicans. 

But Mr Powell may not always be content with the 
plaudits of his local district ; if there is no further elective 
position to which he could reasonably aspire, might he not, 
watching the progress of a less dynamic but more tactful 
Negro, Mr Ralph Bunche, picture himself moving about 
with power in the diplomatic world ? His opponent in 
this week’s election accused Mr Powell of having been out 
of the country too much ; his biographical sketch says that 
he “studied in Europe, North Africa and Asia Minor ”. 
In 1954 he was given an Ethiopian decoration and in 1955 
he attended the Bandung Afro-Asian Conference as an 
unofficial observer—and surprised the sceptical by defend- 
ing American foreign policy. On the recent visit of the 
Prime Minister of Ghana to the United States, he took 
every occasion to be seen in official company. Most 
political observers see in this only the activity of. an 
ambitious and energetic man who loves the limelight, but 
there is no doubt that the United States is in need of 
skilled negotiators who can appeal to the dark-skinned in 
other lands. If this is where Mr Powell’s dreams lie, he 
may seek ways of placating those who fear that his power 
to move his people makes him more dangerous than 
valuable. 


Cold War in Cars 


ITH ten weeks gone by since the expiration of the old 

labour contract and no sign of a new one, the cold 
war in the automobile industry has moved into a critical 
stage. The industry has announced that it will be recalling 
some 200,000 workers to begin production of the 1959 
models. Meanwhile the executive board of the United 
Automobile Workers has refused to sanction an immediate 
walk-out against any one of the Big Three (the General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler companies), but has made it 
clear that this apparent restraint has been exercised for 
strategic reasons ; instead of setting a deadline (as on pre- 
vious occasions) the union plans to strike without warning 
when it can cause maximum embarrassment to the industry’s 
new programme, probably in the latter part of September. 
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This year’s battle between Mr Walter Reuther, the 
union’s president, and the Big Three is unlike any of its 
predecessors. The employers have seen a heavy cut in 
their profits ; they have made a direct bid for public sym- 
pathy ; and now they will have to swallow an increase in 
steel prices. While Mr Reuther’s vigour seems unimpaired 
by the recession, he cannot ignore the fact that production 
is at present running at its lowest level since 1952 and that 
Detroit has an unemployment rate of 18 per cent. But 
while the rank and file are more interested in work than in 
wage increases, there seems little doubt that Mr Reuther 
can still call the tune ; and as the 1959 models go into 
production labour’s morale is rising. 

Negotiations have made no progress except to increase 
sbstinacy on both sides. The original offer of the employers 
to extend the existing contract for two years would have 
brought an automatic wage increase each year (a “ produc- 
tivity’ bonus) of 7 per cent plus a cost of living adjust- 
ment. Against this the union is demanding a larger wage 
increase, a shorter week, a profit-sharing scheme, and a 
plan to adjust pensions to living costs. An innovation in 
this year’s negotiations is the abandonment by the com- 
panies of the usual technique of fixing their original offer 
with an eye to a later compromise. The rigidity of their 
stand may have been prompted by a belief that at last Mr 
Reuther could be put in his place, but it ~ also banished 
an invaluable face- ~saving device. 

In this battle of wits, Mr Reuther must pin his faith to 
a rapid improvement in the industry’s prospects. Buick, 
the only firm yet to hazard a guess, expects the industry’s 
1959 sales to total between 5.25 and 5.5 million—a gain of 
one million on estimates for this year. Since the industry 
could produce this number in nine months, the threat of a 
strike may not be as effective as Mr Reuther thinks. He 
must also hope to repeat his past strategy of playing one of 
the Big Three off against the other two. But there are indi- 
cations that the companies will maintain a solid front, thus 
forcing the union into an immensely costly industry-wide 
stoppage, which might antagonise the recession-conscious 
public. On balance, the dice seem loaded against 
Mr Reuther. 


No Room for Jets 


HIS week’s tests of the British Comet IV at New York’s 
Idlewild Airport provide a concrete reminder to 
harassed airport operators that the commercial jet age has 
arrived in the air even though there are virtually no 
adequate facilities for accommodating the monsters on the 
ground. While the individual airlines are racing to embrace 
this new symbol of progress, the managers of airports 
(which are owned by states, counties or cities) complain 
of inadequate consultation ; compared with the large air- 
liners now in operation, the jet aircraft, speaking generally, 
is twice as large, goes twice as fast, requires three times 
as much fuel and has some unpleasant personal habits from 
which the public must be protected. Apart from the major 
question of safety, few airports are sufficiently distant 
from the central city or have big enough runways to be 
suitable for jet aircraft. Noise presents a problem to all 
but the passengers—who leave it behind them ; even if the 
airport authorities can enforce regulations against noise 
which satisfy their residential neighbours, they must still 
protect from whine and blast (through the erection of 
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sound barriers) the sensitive ears of their customers and 
employees at the airport. A $660 million programme of 
modernisation covering 156 major airports has been 
planned, but it is uncertain where the money will come 
from and whether the results—if and when they materialise 
—will be adequate. 

Meanwhile attention has focused this week on how the 
domestic airlines will raise the $4 billion they plan to spend 
over the next four years on jet equipment. The President’s 
special aviation adviser, Mr Quesada, has publicised the 
findings of a detailed survey of airline finances. While 
exhorting the airlines to increase their revenue, the report 
endorsed in guarded terms their claims, made in negotia- 
tions with the Civil Aeronautics Board which regulates 
fares and other matters, that profits are too low—at any 
rate if private investors are to be interested in the pro- 
posed jet programme. While Mr Quesada made it clear 
that the report was not intended as a criticism of the CAB, 
he expressed the view that, unless the latter acted realisti- 
cally and speedily by sanctioning higher fares, the govern- 
ment might find itself subsidising airlines or buying up 
unwanted jet aircraft. 

In contrast, the recent addition by American Airlines 
of 50 new medium-range jet airliners to its existing order 
Suggests that financial gloom and despondency is not 
spread evenly throughout the companies. This brings to 
110 the number of jets on order for American Airlines 
at a total cost of $365 million—and the company claims 
that it can finance the programme without outside help. 
The deal indicates that this airline intends to introduce 
jets on the lucrative shorter trips, such as New York to 
Chicago. The contract contains a novel element: the 
engines (but not the aircraft) are to be leased for seven 
years, with an option to purchase. This, the company 
claims, will save cash and limit maintenance costs. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Mr Arthur Miller, famous both for his plays and for his 
wife—Miss Marilyn Monroe—has been cleared, by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
of a conviction for contempt of Congress. In his testimony 
before the Un-American Activities Committee two years 
ago, Mr Miller refused to name—on conscientious grounds 
—those he had met at a Communist Writers’ group in 
1947. While liberals will find encouragement in last week’s 
unanimous decision, there is also disappointment that the 
ruling was based on technical grounds—that Mr Miller 
was not adequately warned that failure to answer the 
question would be adjudged contempt of Congress—and 
omitted any consideration of the unlimited right of 
congressional committees to violate a person’s conscience. 


* * * 


The court drama scheduled to start last week, involving 
Mr Louis E. Wolfson, the fabulous Floridian financier, and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, was cut short. 
At the last minute Mr Wolfson consented to a permanent 
injunction and has undertaken to make no misleading state- 
ments in the future about his holdings or activities in the 
common stock of the American Motors Corporation. His 
lawyers are careful to point out that this action is in no way 
an admission of past guilt but rather a device for avoiding 
the tedium of a long trial. 
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New York, Thursday 


N ATIONALISM is much the safest thing to back in an inter- 
national body dedicated to curbing it. Never has this 
paradoxical proposition been more clearly demonstrated 
than in the first stages of this emergency assembly. “ The 
great surge of Arab nationalism ” was depicted with warmest 
sympathy by President Eisenhower when he seized the lime- 
light on Wednesday—with a rather cavalier regard for the 
United Nations protocol governing speeches by visiting 
heads of state. Even the ranks of Muscovy had trouble in 
forbearing to cheer when the President dwelt on the need to 
help the Arab countries to fulfil their aspirations. “A true 
Arab renaissance . . . goals must be Arab goals .. . in a few 
short years we may be able to look back on the Lebanon- 
Jordan crises as the beginning of a great new era in Arab 
history °—the sentiments thus expressed were difficult for 
even Mr Gromyko to contest. He could only argue that 
they were false. All the world loves a small new nation 
(except certain other small new nations) ; but Soviet love, 
Mr Gromyko sought to show, was pure, while America’s 
resembled that of the devouring female spider. 

These initial exchanges showed how rapidly the powers 
were adapting their tactics to the conditions of the United 
Nations assembly and to the prevailing mood of this 
particular session. It was evident that the 81 delegations 
would not be favourably impressed if they found they had 
been snatched from their summer holidays or from the ends 
of the earth merely to endure in the heat of a Manhattan 
August a contest in vituperation about aggression, direct 
and indirect, It is true that Mr Gromyko arrived in New 
York talking of the imminence of Armageddon, almost like 
one of the 200,000 Jehovah’s Witnesses who had just ended 
their rally in the same city. It is true that in his speech on 
Wednesday he again struck cataclysmic notes. But it was 
hard to find anybody in the United Nations building who 
took him seriously. It was appreciated that he simply had 
to say these things, otherwise the irritated question would 
be asked why an emergency session had been called at all. 
What caught general attention was the notably restrained 
terms of the Soviet resolution which he tabled. 

Likewise, President Eisenhower surprised nobody when 
he rattled off the catalogue of post-war crises caused by a 
nation which he carefully refrained from identifying : but 
the audience was roused to real interest only when he got 
to America’s positive proposals—particularly the project for 
an Arab regional development institution, the first Middle 
East economic organism confined to Arab nations that the 
United States has ever envisaged. After these two develop- 
ments nobody was surprised when the Jordan spokesman 
went to the podium and announced he had just arrived with 
bags full of terrible revelations about interference in his 
country’s domestic affairs, and then made it clear he was 
not even going to begin unpacking just yet. 

The emergency for which this emergency session was 
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Emergency in Slow Motion 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


called has, in fact, markedly failed to emerge ; rather it has 
submerged, at least partially. Not all the delegations are 
peering into the future with the President and descrying a 
vision of Arab cultural glory ; not even from the top floor 
of the United Nations building can anybody see urgent 
clouds of world war jooming close over Turtle Bay. Slow- 
motion immediacy has set in. It pervaded the Soviet resolu- 
tion, in which, with some ingenuity, the only reference to 
an immediate withdrawal of troops from Jordan and 
Lebanon was buried in the title. The actual text of the 
resolution makes it clear that withdrawal would wait upon a 
strengthening of the United Nations observer group in 
Lebanon—and the formation of a second United Nations 
observer unit to supervise a British withdrawal from Jordan. 
Moreover, the Russians openly proposed a continuing 
United Nations observation role along both states’ borders. 
Their text, which makes no reference to aggression of any 
kind, indeed effectively proposed more than the Japanese 
resolution which Russia had only just vetoed in the Security 
Council. 


OR the United Arab Republic, Dr Fawzi interjected 
some first comments which were much gentler than 
might have been expected after the Cairo press criticism of 
Mr Hammarskjéld’s suggestions a week ago. The first token 
of American withdrawal, on which Mr Gromyko poured 
scorn, drew a welcome from Dr Fawzi, though he expressed 
anxiety to get a firm statement when the withdrawal would 
be completed. He spoke confusedly, but appreciatively, 
about “the hand of blessing” that Mr Eisenhower had 
raised by his economic proposals, and evidently looked 
forward to studying this hand in accordance with the best 
principles of palmistry. Dr Fawzi reserved his venom for 
the villains of 1956—once again a reluctance to name names 
was shown—and made some play with the British returning 
to Jordan like the prodigal son. The hazards of speaking 
extempore excused his failure to remember that the whole 
point about the prodigal was that his past sins were forgiven 
and he was royally feasted. Then the assembly adjourned 
for a much-needed digestive pause, and its own peculiar 
processes began to operate. 

The slowness with which these processes have got started 
is scarcely surprising in view of the speed with which this 
session was called. Foreign ministers are still winging 
through the air towards Turtle Bay, latecomers hastening to 
arrive before the firstcomers depart: they include all the 
foreign ministers of the Soviet block and even those shadowy 
figures, the foreign ministers of the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia. At first, indeed, it seemed that the familiar assembly 
machinery might not get under way at all. Alignments were 
highly confused. The Bandung group was in considerable 
disorder, with no sign of the solidarity shown in 1956 and 
1957 under the impact of the Sinai-Suez conflict. A general 
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disinclination to mention Israel, and careful effacing tactics 
by the Israelis themselves, strengthened this trend. 

A conflict of instincts raged in the breasts of many 
Asian and African representatives ; western intervention in 
Asia may be categorically sinful, but so is any threat to the 
survival of small independent states, The Accra group— 
the group of African states, including the United Arab 
Republic, which recently conferred in Ghana—suddenly 
appeared as a new molecular structure in the United 
Nations fabric ; in its conclaves interesting exchanges took 
place between Egyptians cn the one hand and on the other 
such states as the Sudan and Libya, not to mention Ghana, 
whose premier has loudly championed the idea of neutralis- 
ing Lebanon on the Austrian model. Irishmen and other 
mavericks skirmished in the lobbies with their sleeves full 
of new formule. But at first one seemed to look in vain for 
the fire brigade—the group of delegations which in so many 
past clashes has hastened to interpose compromise sugges- 
tions. Its absence virtually forced the Secretary-General to 
get out in front alone on Friday last week and risk 
charges of partiality, if only to avert the prospect of the 
debate shaping up as a mere sterile exchange of accusations. 
Admittedly Mr Hammarskjéld has recently shown signs of 
considerable readiness to stick his neck out in his own 
guarded manner ; but he would have much preferred to find 
a dependable nucleus of delegations willing to do it for him. 

Wednesday’s pause gave time for the first signs to emerge 
that the fire brigade is not permanently disbanded. A discreet 
but very brisk activity was developing among the Indian, 
Scandinavian, Japanese and other delegations that have 
ridden the United Nations fire engine in the past. But up 
to this point the discussion concerned verbal formule rather 
than concrete initiatives. On the face of things admittedly, 
everybody is in favour of more vigorous United Nations 
activity in Jordan and Lebanon—though the gulf is wide 
between the Russian version of continuing the observation 
of frontiers and the Anglo-American idea of a United 
Nations “presence” in Jordan, and even between the 
Russian version and the Secretary-General’s cautious but 
firm concept of United Nations “ representation ” there. 

But it is one thing to approve the principle of an exten- 
sion of United Nations responsibilities and. quite another 
to flex the necessary muscles to put the principle into effect. 
Flexing may follow, but at the moment there is no con- 
spicuous rush of volunteers to carry the United Nations 
flag into the beleaguered Jordanian redoubt. It takes a real 
feeling of alarm to bring a rush of volunteers out as in 1956, 
and among the 81 delegations the sense of emergency seems 
fast evaporating—if it ever existed. Watching hearty greet- 
ings being exchanged as old friends meet again here in the 
cosy, clublike surroundings of Turtle Bay, it is difficult to 
visualise any form of emergency action at all emerging from 
this emergency meeting. 


Syria Settles Down 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


AVING been given an unfair and unwanted share of 
H the headlines last year, Syria can now claim to feel 
neglected. The great communist scare has vanished as 
mysteriously as it came and the country has been left in 
relative peace to work out the details of its union with 
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Egypt. There seem to be two morals here. The first is 
that much of the “ Middle East problem ” stems from false 
assessments of the trends in the area and from the fears 
which these false assessments engender. The second is 
that the western powers are now on the defensive. Instead 
of trying to influence the course of events in Syria they are 
clinging to toeholds in Lebanon and Jordan. The change 
of policy in Saudi Arabia, the paralysis of government in 
Lebanon, the revolution in Iraq and the absence of start- 
ling news from Syria—all these portents indicate a sudden, 
perhaps a decisive, advance in the march of Arat 
nationalism. 

The abolition of the parties has blurred the pattern of 
political development in Syria. Apart from the feeble rear- 
guard action put up by the much-overrated communists 
and an occasional flicker of activity inspired by forlorn exiles 
in Istanbul and Beirut, the Syrians have settled down quickly 
to the new regime. The dominant political philosophy 
is that of the former Baath socialist party, which led the 
movement towards union with Egypt; and the dominant 
political figure is Akram Haurani, the former leader of the 
party and the chief architect of union, who is now one of 
the four vice-presidents of the United Arab Republic. The 
other Syrian vice-president, Sabri el-Assali, who was the 
last prime minister of independent Syria, was never a com- 
manding figure, and his health is now doubtful. Briefly, 
Baath socialism may be described as a combination of 
nationalism and radicalism. There is no serious divergence 
between its principles and those of the Egyptian revolution. 


GYPTIAN influence in Syria has gone further in the army, 
particularly in the sphere of staff appointments and the 
more sophisticated technical services. In name this merely 
represents an interchange of personnel ; for each Egyptian 
serving in Syria there is supposed to be a Syrian serving 
in Egypt. But there are plausible complaints in Damascus 
that in this respect Syrians are getting the sticky end of the 
stick. In choosing the army as the main instrument of pene- 
tration, the Egyptians were influenced by the fact that the 
Syrian army is chiefly an internal security force, accustomed 
to speaking the last word in Syrian politics. Control of the 
army means control of the country. Yet there is no sign 
of serious discontent with “ Egyptianisation.” 


A new question-mark hangs over the always enigmatic 
figure of Colonel Abdul Hamid Sarraj, former head of the 
Syrian Deuxiéme Bureau and now minister of the interior 
for the region. His new post means promotion and pre- 
sumably higher pay. But does it represent an increase of 
influence ? His former position gave him the power of veto 
over all state appointments and many private ones as well. 
There is room for doubt whether his ministerial appoint- 
ment carries an equivalent authority. 


The Iraqi revolution removed one of the most serious 
anxieties that beset Syrian leaders by breaking the encircle- 
ment of the country. The regime of Nuri es-Said had made 
several attempts to reverse the trend of events in Syria. 
One of the first acts of the new regime in Baghdad was to 
send the deputy prime minister, Colonel Abdul Salam Aref, 
to sign a defence agreement. One of the first visitors to 
Baghdad after the revolution was Michel Aflaq, the leading 
theoretician of the Baath socialist movement in Syria. 
Another was Abdullah er-Rimawi, the best-known Jordanian 
Baath socialist, who is now living in exile in Damascus. 
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Suggestions that these exchanges represented Baath socialist 
attempts to seek a counterpoise against Egypt may be dis- 
counted. They mean rather that the Syrians are conscious 
of their pivotal position in the larger Arab unity that has 
emerged since the revolution in Baghdad. 


There is evidence of a divergence of opinion in Damascus 
on the subject of Lebanon. Some elements in the army are 
said to be anxious to “clean up” Lebanon, which they 
regard as a hotbed of intrigue by Syrian exiles. It is doubt- 
less they who winked at the large-scale exfiltration of arms 
across the border. Baath socialists take a different view, 
arguing that the absorption of Lebanon in its present sharply 
divided state would raise more problems than it would solve. 
Although Baath socialism has no confessional basis, some of 
its adherents are doubtful of the genuine Arabism of 
Lebanese Christians. At any rate they hesitate to press the 
issue until the Christians themselves show signs of willing- 
ness for a merger. 

There is also evidence of a mild schizophrenia on the sub- 
ject of Jordan. The present regime in Amman is regarded 
aS a monstrosity imposed on the unwilling Jordanians by 
western imperialism. Its disappearance, paving the way for 
absorption of the country in “ historic Syria,” is an article 
of faith. But means of achieving that end are a matter for 
dispute. An untidy revolution in Jordan might give the 
Israelis good grounds for marching up to the river line ; 
and there are few people, even in visionary Damascus, who 
think they could drive the Israelis back. 


Israel on the Sidelines 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


HEN the Israeli government allowed the British forces 
\¢ to use Israeli air space soon after the American land- 
ings in Lebanon it was influenced by two considerations. 
It was then believed that the American landings in Lebanon 
and the British landings in Jordan signified a firm stand 
against Nasserism and all it stood for in the Middle East, 
and the Israeli government believed that the status quo in 
Jordan was preferable to the formation of a government 
after the pattern of the Cairo junta. If the position of 
King Hussein could be supported only by the British going 
to his aid by the shortest route, the Israeli government did 
not want to stand in the way. 

The left-wing parties, who are the neutralists in Israel, 
protested at once, arguing that Israel should do everything 
to keep out of a conflict in which only the Arab states were 
involved. Some people who are not ordinarily on the side 
of neutralism tended to agree with this argument. They 
consider Nasser and, even more, Nasserism to be Israel’s 
greatest enemy and they are anxious to prevent the encircle- 
ment of their country by Nasserist forces ; but in this case 
they doubted whether the presence of British troops in 
Amman would do the trick. 

The leftist parties in the coalition government protested 
against the airlift, but they did not leave the cabinet. When, 
however, it seemed clear that the western powers had no 
definite policy to match their military moves, public opinion 
in Israel became sceptical of the wisdom of associating Israel 
with the western moves in any way. The decision to put 
a stop to the airlift has the support of broad sections of the 
public who have no sympathy with neutralism. 
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Reproaches in the British press that Israel is a false friend 
are shrugged off with a grim smile, and British suggestions 
that British troops might be necessary to discourage an 
attack by Israel on Jordan are quoted as examples of the 
cross-currents in western policy. Things would be different 
if the western attempts to shore up King Hussein were 
accompanied by frontier guarantees. Israel fears that once 
Nasser succeeds in installing governments of his own liking, 
by way of subversion in the neighbouring countries, he will 
then turn on Israel and try to wipe it off the map. A 
Situation might easily, and soon, arise in Jordan in which 
the British might be forced to pull out again and in a 
hurry. The equipment brought in with the airlift during 
the last few weeks would then fall into the hands of a new 
Jordan government, just as the weapons furnished to Iraq 
under the Baghdad Pact are now in the hands of the Iraqi 
junta (and Iraq has not even signed an armistice agreement 
with Israel). 

The first moves of the Israeli government after the Iraqi 
coup were therefore directed towards the acquisition of arms 
wherever they were to be found. But along with the military 
problems, a host of political questions crop up. What is 
Israel to do if King Hussein cannot hold out and there are 
moves to partition Jordan between Iraq and Egypt ? The 
simple answer that the “ activists” would give—to march 
to the Jordan river—is not accepted by the more thought- 
ful. The prospect of adding yet more Arabs to the Israeli 
population acts as a deterrent ; so does the recollection that 
the Sinai campaign ended in the withdrawal from Gaza. 
It is, however, being said that if a Nasserist regime were to 
make its appearance in Amman, something would have to 
be done about the old city of Jerusalem and about the 
Tulkarm district, where the narrow waist of Israel simply 
invites an invader to cut the country in two. There is 
tentative talk about internationalisation of the Arab part of 
Jerusalem, and of some frontier adjustment, 


The Russian note of protest against the Israeli action in 
permitting the airlift was not delivered until the flights had 
been going on for some time. It was not decisive in influenc- 
ing the government to stop the flights. But it did highlight 
once more the fact that the Russians are now a factor in 
Middle East politics. Israel is today not only the one 
country in the Middle East that wholeheartedly believes 
in western principles of government, and the only genuine 
democracy there ; it is also the one country that could not 
turn to Russia for help even if it wanted to.. For all that, 
the Israelis feel that their loyalty to the western camp does 
not bring any automatic returns in security for them. On 
the contrary, the common western suggestion that the 
Israeli-Arab conflict is the main trouble is seen here not 
only as erroneous, but as a disquieting sign that Israel might 
be asked to make sacrifices in order to help the west come to 
terms with Nasserism. 


Greece's Gleam of Hope 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ATHENS 


HE success of British efforts to pacify Cyprus through 
T a seven-year interim settlement now depends 
entirely on clearing up misunderstandings that were— 
inexplicably, perhaps—left over after the Athens talks 
between the British and Greek prime ministers last week- 
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end. The Greek leaders have one question which they 
failed to clarify with the British premier: “What will 
happen after the seven-year period ?” They seek a formal 
and binding reply, which must assure them that all solu- 
tions will then be open for discussion. 

The British delegation arrived at Athens with a basic 
misconception: that the initial Greek opposition to the 
British plan for tripartite partnership in Cyprus had now 
shrunk to mere objections of detail, but not of principle. 
It is true that, as the two premiers went into detail, Mr 
Macmillan discovered that his plan could be rendered 
acceptable to the Greeks, as the basis of a constitution 
providing self-government, by removing three provisions: 
the appointment of representatives from Greece and Turkey 
to assist the governor ; the granting of dual nationality 
(British and Greek or Turkish) to the Cypriots ; and the 
two separate communal assemblies which symbolise the 
administrative partition of the island. 


R MACMILLAN agreed to waive the dual nationality. 

Both agreed that the problem of the separate assem- 
blies was soluble—for instance, by limiting their jurisdiction 
to purely religious, educational and communal legislation. 
But the Greek and Turkish governmental representation is 
an essential part of the plan. Mr Macmillan, however, 
promised to re-examine it. By the time they parted, the 
two premiers thought that their specific questions could 
be worked out satisfactorily for all concerned. 

The fundamental Greek claim, however, remained that 
partition should not be the only alternative to a tridominium 
at the end of the seven-year period. But the Greek govern- 
ment failed to impress its importance upon Mr Macmillan. 
Hence the pessimism in Athens after the talks, which was 
in sharp contrast to the British premier’s hopefulness. 

The Greek position is that when the long-term political 
future of Cyprus is negotiated all solutions should be 
impartially considered. A British government declaration 
to this effect is now being solicited to supersede the 
Colonial Secretary’s statement on partition in the Commons 
in December, 1956, which Mr Macmillan confirmed as the 
standing alternative policy when he outlined the “ partner- 
ship” plan in June. Greek leaders feel that unless the 
future of Cyprus after the interim period is left “ free and 
uncommitted,” Mr Macmillan’s visit to Athens will have 
been in vain. They explain that it would not be necessary 
to exclude partition specifically. But they insist on knowing 
that self-determination by the whole of Cyprus as a unit 
will be equally possible. “If we were offered full enosis for 
seven years—not merely self-government—to be followed 
by partition, we would turn it down.” By this remark one 
Greek leader wished to explain how important to Greece 
it is that the British government should make no commit- 
ments about partition to Turkey. For there are suspicions 
in Athens that Mr Macmillan may have made promises to 
Mr Menderes at Ankara. 


Greek pessimism is generating official speculation about 
what might happen should a provisional settlement, 
negotiated and conditionally agreed by Athens, not be 
finally ratified. A British hint in Athens that, failing agree- 
ment, the “partnership” plan might be enforced with 
Turkey’s collaboration alone, provoked Greek leaders to 
threaten to break off diplomatic relations with Britain and 
Turkey should this occur. Apparently the threat would 
also hold good in the event of what is called here “ forced 
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partition ”—such as a British invitation to Turkey to occupy 
part of the island. Greek officials maintain that such drastic 
solutions have lately been very much in the British mind. 
The Greek government believes that if either of these things 
happened, the impact on public opinion would be so violent 
that any government daring to oppose the wave of popular 
anger would be swept away. The present Greek administra- 
tion also suggests that a change of government might lead 
to Greece withdrawing from Nato. 


It was in order to forestall any ugly public reaction that 
the Greek government decided to include its annual appeal 
on behalf of Cyprus in the supplementary agenda of the 
next United Nations general assembly. But assurances have 
been given that the appeal will be promptly withdrawn if 
Mr Macmillan’s present efforts have a satisfactory outcome. 


The reappearance of the Cyprus issue at the United 
Nations raises the question how international this dispute 
now is. Mr Khrushchev’s recent letter to Mr Karamanlis 
suggested that Cyprus would be included in Soviet efforts 
for a Middle East settlement. The Soviet leader’s reference 
to Cyprus was not in fact an isolated attempt to involve 
other countries in the Cyprus dispute. It is learnt here on 
good authority that certain Arab states have been pressing 
the Greek government to agree to demand that Cyprus 
should become a demilitarised zone. Their suggestion may 
have been inspired, but it was based on the fact that Cyprus 
has been used as a western springboard for intervention in 
the Middle East. Greek officials intimated that it was only 
thanks to Greece’s good relations with those Arab states 
that this demand had been held back for the moment. 


Despite this generally gloomy outlook, a glimmer of hope 
can be seen in Greece. There is good reason for believing 
that Britain, Greece and Turkey are closer now to a tem- 
porary arrangement in Cyprus—an essential step towards 
a permanent solution—than they have ever been in the past 
two and a half years. It would be unwise not to make the 
most of it. 


Travel Made Difficult 


ow that the summer holiday traffic is in full swing 
N it is clear that the guardians of the German 
Democratic Republic reckon it to be more than ever 
necessary to keep the east and the west Germans as severely 
as possible apart. Whereas in July, 1957, some 468,000 
east Germans received permission to travel to the Federal 
Republic, only 78,000 were allowed to make the journey 
last month. (The figure includes a fair number of persons 


_ with a subversive mission.) During the same period there 


was a commensurate reduction in the number of entry 
permits granted to west Germans wanting to visit the 
Democratic Republic. 


The practice is growing whereby would-be travellers to 
the west are advised to support their application for an exit 
permit with an approving note from their employers, who, 
more often than not, are the management of some state- 
owned undertaking. Already at this stage an attempt is 
made to exorcise the applicant of his regrettable Wanderlust. 
Should it unabashedly persist, he is required to testify in 
writing that none of his relatives has fled to the West. 
When the applicant’s good faith appears convincing he 
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receives a chit inscribed “ The undertaking approves of 
the proposed journey to western Germany.” But as often 
as not he must set off to the police station with no more 
than a chilling “The undertaking has taken note of the 
applicant’s intention to travel.” 


Those who eventually make the trip are pilloried on their 
return should it become known they have accepted the 
Federal Republic’s offer of ten marks for pocket money, 
together with a return ticket to the frontier. The excuse 
proffered by one sinner, that he had accepted on the lofty 
principle of making it his business to harm the Federal 
Republic in every possible way, was considered officially 
to be thin. ‘The worsening obstacles to travel ngean 
hardship for many separated families. Another consequence 
is that there is no lessening of the westward stream of 
refugees which appreciably impairs the east German 
economy. 


India the Uncommitted 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


AD Mr Khrushchev achieved his summit meeting, one 
H country, India, would have been there, not because it 
had interests to defend or spheres to protect, but precisely 
because it had none : no one was going to discuss Goa. 
While the great powers haggled, Mr Nehru would have been 
busy broking. In a world of unforgotten history, traditional 
connections, far-ranging alliances and firmly taken positions, 
India, alone of the major countries, stands sufficiently un- 
committed to make a go-between. 


This lack of Indian commitment did not spring unarmed 
from under Mr Nehru’s cap. He gave it shape, he has 
trumpeted it into the world’s ears, but he did not create it ; 
history did. Other countries have special ties based on 
religion, language, a common past of success or oppression, 
geography. The Latin Americans are necessarily one block. 
Every western European knows that his country belongs to 
a wider Atlantic civilisation. The Arab thinks primarily of 
his own, Arab, world. China and Russia are pulled together 
by the same ism. India alone stands aloof, a civilisation as 
separate and complete as a pearl in its oyster. Its dominant 
religion, Hinduism, dominates nowhere else ; its languages 
are spoken elsewhere only in Pakistan and by Ceylon’s 
Tamil minority ; its historical experience has been over- 
whelmingly confined to itself ; it has invaded nobody except 
Ceylon and, except for the British period, its own essential 
life has been surprisingly little affected by invasions from 
outside. India’s only special connection is with the Com- 
monwealth, its only commitment is parliamentary demo- 
cracy. Both are important ; neither affects India’s aloofness 
in world affairs. The Commonwealth is a sisterhood, a club, 
2 discussion forum, not—of necessity not—an alliance. And 
Indians consider that whether a country is democratic or not 
is a domestic matter ; external subversion, they consider, 
can succeed only if the people have lost faith. India has no 
experience of totalitarian terror. 


India is, therefore, particularly qualified to look at the 
world without special sympathies or antipathies, and its 
detachment is further confirmed by the special way Indians 
look at life. Hinduism emphasises the ubiquity of truth, 
some of which is to be found everywhere, even in a lie; 
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it sees life not in the blacks and whites of Europe but in 
darker and lighter greys. Indian history, too, teaches 
patience and the futility of short cuts. Through all the 
centuries of Islamic attack, the Hindus never despaired ; and 
India got its independence not by the Mutiny but 
by Non-violence. Naturally, India tends to neutralism ; 
naturally, too, India is quicker to perceive long-term trends 
—the importance of Arab nationalism, for example—than 
the answers to immediate problems, such as what to do 
about Nasserite subversion. No other country can compete 
with India in articulate detachment. Sweden and Switzer- 
land are European, and their neutrality includes a tradition 
of silence. China is committed to a power block. Japan has 
American bases and a war to live down. Pakistan is con- 
spicuously Islamic and a western ally. Nasser has Arab 
unity to concentrate on. Dr Nkrumah has to think of other 
Negro states to come, Only India can take a genuine bird’s 
eye view. 

That is why Mr Nehru has been able to carve out a great 
position for India, simply by pointing out what should have 
been quite obvious facts : that it would become increasingly 
expensive to hold on to unwilling colonies ; that Asians and 
Africans would in future wish to shape their own destinies ; 
that, as it looks from Delhi or Cairo, there were motes in 
the western eye as well as beams in Russia’s ; that the West, 
when it makes allies of underdeveloped countries, runs the 
risk of subjecting its whole regional position to the chance 
of the next local revolution. Propositions such as these 
are now largely accepted, even by those to whom they are 
unpalatable. Western policy is more and more based on 
them. 

This success has done neither India nor Mr Nehru much 
good. Now that the world has accepted so many Indian 
ideas, it forgets where they came from and remembers only 
that it did not like the tone in which they were presented 
or that the process of acceptance was unpleasant. So Mr 
Nehru is more criticised than ever; and nobody in the 
world fights India’s battles. 


NDIA’S success carries another penalty with it: the im- 

portance of India has been reduced. When India alone 
was interpreting the underdeveloped world, Mr Nehru’s 
every word had to be listened to. Now there are Mr Nasser’s 
deeds to watch, and Mr Nehru, for his part, cannot suddenly 
generate a whole new series of dogmas: Asia and Africa 
do not change that quickly. What Mr Nehru has to say 
is now familiar, and there is no quicker way to drop out 
of the headlines, not only in London or Washington, but 
in Bombay and Calcutta, too. 


In India itself, indeed, the consequences of Mr Nehru’s 
successes go beyond the loss of publicity. Indians are not 
uncommitted when it comes to their own interests. Now 
that their world view is gaining acceptance, they begin to 
want to know why their government has failed over Goa and 
Kashmir ; why nobody brings pressure on Portugal, and why 
they were reduced to reliance on a Soviet veto on Kashmir. 
Since they are certain of their rightness on both these issues, 
they naturally cast about for explanations of such inter- 
national perversity. The favourites used to be Tory dislike 
of Congress ; the Baghdad Pact ; Pakistan’s alliance with 
America ; and the Anglo-Saxon weakness for Islam. The 
first has lost all conviction, especially since Mr Macmillan’s 
visit ; the others obviously do not explain, say, the Swedish 
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position. Some new explanation has had to be sought. The 
latest, and the most valid yet, is that India’s views have too 
often been sermonised at the world by her foreign minister, 
and that too many of his sermons have been directed at the 
West and not enough of them at Russia. The discrepancy 
between Mr Nehru’s reflex to the Suez intervention and his 
initial silence over Hungary, much resented at the time, has 
not been forgotten. The result has been that his public has 
put a bridle on Mr Nehru. They agree with his policy. 
They accept his philosophy. But they insist that he should 
not moralise at India’s friends. They do not demand that 
he be the keeper of Moscow’s conscience, they simply want 
him to talk less and in a less moralising tone. The result has 
been seen in the striking discretion of his comments on the 
latest Middle East crisis. He may no longer explain to the 
West too often what it should do in its own interest. 


However strongly Indians may feel about Pakistan and 
Goa, those feelings have, as yet, had singularly little influence 
on their detachment. They would have considered Nasser 
the product of his age, and Nuri es-Said a throwback, even 
without the Baghdad Pact. Nor have they been so far pre- 
pared to pay a price for the Russian veto in their favour— 
after all, they are in possession in Kashmir, and they know 
that the Russians are aware of the necessity of showing that 
neutrality pays. Probably nothing short of large deliveries 
of arms to Pakistan would really push India off balance. 


Mr Nehru’s personal position has thus been weakened by 
the very extent of his own success. But this has enhanced, 
rather than weakened, his potentialities as an honest broker. 
Another year or two of a discretion imposed by his own 
public opinion should restore western faith in Indian im- 
partiality. ‘“ Your Mr Nehru” may no longer be the intro- 
duction to a harangue. When this happens, the unique 
Indian freedom from every form of entanglement, historical 
or religious, military or sentimental, may again allow the 
Indian gift for compromise room for useful manceuvre. 


The Strydom Succession 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


R STRYDOM’S anticipated departure from the South 
African political scene is posing some ticklish succes- 
sion problems for the powerful Nationalist party, which may 
not be without influence on the party’s future course of 
action. It is also reviving a good deal of wishful thinking 
in opposition circles about political regroupings should the 
stresses and strains produced by the present jockeying for 
power among the Nationalists lead to a crisis. There is no 
obvious successor to Mr Strydom in view, although power 
in the party definitely lies with the Transvaal extremists 
whose choice would be the Holland-born high priest of 
apartheid Mr Verwoerd, who is generally credited with 
having engineered Mr Strydom’s election in preference to 
Mr Havenga as Dr Malan’s successor four years ago. 
Afrikaner big business, a growing power in Nationalist 
politics, would prefer a milder, safer candidate like the glib 
pseudo-moderate Dr Donges, the Cape leader, rightly calcu- 
lating that foreign reaction to a Verwoerd regime at this 
stage would be likely to be extreme with disastrous conse- 
quences for the country’s economy. Mr Verwoerd and his 
followers, who control the party machine, may also think it 
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impolitic to take control openly at this stake when the 
uncompromising arrogance of the minister for native affairs 
has produced bitter enmity on a wide front, including 
elements in his own party who have neither forgotten nor 
forgiven his handling of the notorious church clause issue. 
In that event the choice may well fall on the Deputy Premier, 
Mr Swart, an excitable, negative, temperamentally ill- 
equipped career politician with little vision and tolerance ; 
a critic this week talked of his “ blundering ineptitude,” 
referring to his handling of the mass treason trial. 


M* SwakrT has reached the top of the nationalist tree by 
successfully echoing the catchphrases and shibboleths 
of race prejudices on which Afrikaner nationalism thrives. At 
the moment, moreover, he happens to be more or less 
acceptable all round because he bridges the gap between 
the fanatical extremism of Mr Verwoerd and the mellower 
determination and gradualism of Cape nationalism, and he 
can hold the fort as a stopgap until Mr Verwoerd is ready 
to take over. Another man with a foot in both camps, who 
might be more acceptable to non-nationalists, is Mr Schoe- 
man, the hardworking and efficient transport minister, who 
manages to create an impression of political moderation. 
Whoever is chosen to succeed Mr Strydom, the broad direc- 
tion of nationalist policy will remain unchanged, although 
emphasis and pace will vary under different men and the 
real struggle for the soul of the party between the extremists 
and the so-called moderates will continue unabated. 

In the United Party, meanwhile, hopeful expectancy and 
near despair vie with one another—expectancy of troubles 
in the Nationalist camp and near despair at the thought that 
the man most likely to succeed Mr Strydom will almost 
certainly be even more uncompromising and less predictable 
than he was. There is an influential group in the United 
Party which has persuaded itself that some form of political 
realignment is the only hope of cracking the solid Nationalist 
front. Disheartened by the electorate’s reception of their 
milk and water version of apartheid at the general election 
—trace discrimination with justice—they look to men like 
Dr Dénges and Mr Sauer, perhaps even Mr Schoeman, as 
possible allies in a mew conservative front. 

Almost as though anticipating some such contingency, 
there has been a steady rightward movement in the United 
Party since the election, and seventy per cent of its parlia- 
mentarians would have little difficulty in linking with the 
more moderate Nationalists. A small-scale rebellion of 
Afrikaner intellectuals against the party’s failure to produce 
an effective colour policy and to make apartheid work as 
promised has encouraged thought about a possible break in 
the Nationalist front. Upon all this politicking in the white 
camp, the voteless, voiceless non-white masses who some 
day are probably to be the arbiters of South Africa’s political 
destiny look with cynical detachment, growing bitterness 
and frustration. They are far more interested in the treason 
trial—in what has emerged and still is to emerge from it 
in political terms. It mattered little to them whether Mr 
Strydom or Mr Havenga succeeded Dr Malan, and it worries 
them (at least the small minority who are able to think in 
these terms) equally little who will succeed Mr Strydom. 
They know it will be the mixture as before, probably even 
more so. To many it would not even matter if a Doénges- 
Graaff combination were to come to rule South Africa. 
That is at once the measure of their despair and the depth 
of the Union’s crisis. 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST GROWING 


1*PRICE Costs less—does more. The world-famous 
Stenorette is yours for only 53} guineas. That’s only half the 
cost of other major dictating machines, Yet, despite its 
amazingly low price, the Stenorette is a fully-equipped 
precision business machine that gives you every control, 
every time-saving convenience you can think of... plus 
other advantages you can’t get elsewhere at any price. 

You dictate and transcribe with the same machine! One 
Stenorette does both jobs. That’s why every office—large 
or small—can afford a Stenorette. 


2-PERFORMANCE Easier dictating... trouble-free 
transcribing ... you'll prefer the Stenorette’s tape recorder 
performance! You dictate on to magnetic tape, you erase 
automatically, the push-button controls are foolproof, and 
easier than any you’ve ever seen before. You can dictate, 
transcribe, start again after an interruption, review a sentence 
ora whole report... all witha push-button !' The magnetic tape 
reel takes 25 minutes of dictation, and you can use the same 
tape over and over again. There’s none of the expense that 
is involved with belts, dises or cylinders. Your Stenorette 
and a few Cassettes of tape are your final, total cost, 


Save money while you save time ... with the 


in every office, large or small 





GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. advertising and Showrooms : 39/41 New Cuford Street, London, W.C.1. 


Trade enquiries to: New'ands Park, Sydenh>m, London, S.E.26 (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Ltd.) 


AVERAGE 
1 
PRICE 53; GUINEAS 


including these accessories: 


THE DUAL PURPOSE MICROPHONE (IT’S A MINIATURE LOUD-SPEAKER, TOO), 
TRANSCRIPTOR EARPHONE AND CLIP, A FOOT CONTROL AND DUST COVER, 








3-PORTABILITY The amazing Stenorette weighs 
only 11 pounds 10 ounces. Takes less desk space than your 
briefcase. Can travel with you anywhere and even work in 
your car! Its specially designed carrying case, available as 
an accessory, is a smart piece of light hand luggage. 


4-PROVED ‘Stenorette design and performance is 
vouched for by 300,000 users. All over the country you'll 
find businesses large and small using the Grundig Stenorette. 
irundig has proved that a dictating machine is no longer a 
luxury. No office —even the smallest — can afford to be 
without one. 

Do you want an easier, more profitable day ?— make the 
Stenorette your “Secretary’s secretary”. It will pay for 
itself in efficient office operation. Post the coupon for 
free brochure. 


FREE BROCHURE 

How the Stenorette helps you ‘talk’ paper- 
work away. Get your secretary to post this /»,, 
coupon for your free copy. f 









SSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSEESSSESSSEHEEES SSSSSSSSEE SEHR l= jrses 
Please send a copy of your FREE BROCHURE explaining how the . 
Stenorette can make office work go faster, more efficiently, and 
accurately. 
Name 
Firm 
Address 
Nearest Town 

GSE. 166c 
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Australia’s economy moves irresistibly forward along the paths of 
industrial expansion; for some time the value of manufactures has exceeded 


Au str a | I an that of primary products. 


The Bank of New South Wales, which has been the leading Australian Bank 
| n d u st ry since 1817, has developed and expanded its services to meet the needs of all 
its many customers in primary production, commerce and industry. 
Any British industrialist or manufacturer wishing to take advantage of 


on the move the opportunities in Australia today, would be well advised to write for our 


booklet ‘‘ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS IN AUSTRALIA’’ to:— 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
Main London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 Manager: D. J. M. FRAZER 
(Incorporated in Australia with Limited Liability) 


ALL OVER AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


RHODESIAN ACCEPTANCES 
—_{ jn 


Merchant Bankers 


ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE CAPITAL ISSUES 
UNDERWRITING 


Directors: 
H. F. Oppenheimer (Chairman) 
Hon. T. H. Brand, C.M.G., Sir Charles Cumings, K.B.E., E. J. F. Harrington, 
A. E. P. Robinson, S. Spiro, M.C., W. D. Wilson 


Enquiries are invited from United Kingdom firms operating, or intending to 
operate, in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland which desire to obtain 
local funds for their interests or acceptance credits, on terms competitive with 
other forms of finance, for goods moving to, from or within the Federation. 


Enquiries to: 
Tanganyika House @ Third Street @ P.O. Box 1108 @ Salisbury @ Southern Rhodesia 
Telephone 26071 
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reserve is now urgent ; unless it can be secured, 

default on payments due by India will inexor- 
ably occur in a matter of months. Default, however it 
was veiled and presented, would be an economic 
disaster, not only for India but also for her creditors ; 
it would have such profound political consequences that 
it must somehow be prevented. Ways and means of 
avoiding default and, beyond this, of avoiding a recru- 
descence of the present crisis, are to be considered at 
a meeting to be held in Washington on August 25th 
under the aegis of the World Bank, at which representa- 
tives of India, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Germany and Japan are to attend. 

The task it faces falls into three parts. The most 
urgent is the problem of meeting India’s external deficit 
between now and June, 1959 ; the second is the projec- 
tion of this problem to the end of India’s second five 
year plan in April 1961 ; and the third, which must be 
considered if the first two are worth tackling at all, is 
some assessment of the longer term prospects for India’s 
balance of payments and of the scale of its proposed 
industrialisation over the period of the next plan. 

The facts can be summarised in their brutal sim- 
plicity. India’s available sterling balances a week ago 
amounted to £145 million. In addition there is £88 
million of gold in the Reserve Bank. By India’s present 
currency law this gold, apart from £1,200,000 of it, is 
inviolable as part of the minimum statutory reserve 
against the note issue and £65 million of the exchange 
reserves is earmarked for the same duty. The Indian 
Government could by executive action breach this mini- 
mum exchange reserve but for obvious reasons of 
external and internal confidence it will not wish to do 
so. India, therefore, has today just over {80 million of 
free reserves to meet its external liabilities. 

Against this, India’s net commitments that have to 
be met between now and June 30, 1959, amount to 
about £200 million. This figure is what remains to 
be covered after taking export proceeds into account 


A REINFORCEMENT of India’s foreign exchange 





Aid for India 


and after allowing for the receipt of credits that are 
already in the pipeline. The deficit on India’s balance 
of payments from April of this year up to the end of 
the second five year plan in April, 1961, has been esti- 
mated at £460 million, a figure which allows for current 
trade payments and for the service and capital instal- 
ments on external debts already incurred. Of the debt 
commitments due in this period, nearly half is owing 
to the United Kingdom, about 20 per cent to Germany, 
10 per cent to Japan and the remaining 20 per cent to 
a wide variety of other creditors, headed by the United 
States. The bulk of the amount owing to British 
exporters is covered by guarantees from the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department. India’s free reserves 
are thus wholly inadequate; they need immediate 
strengthening, even to meet payments due over the next 
few months. 

Before considering how that reinforcement can be 
secured, some attempt should be made to assign respon- 
sibility for the present dangerous and deplorable state 
of affairs. The main fault must fall fairly and squarely 
on India’s own shoulders. The ambitious.second five 
year plan, justified as it must be as a long-term invest- 
ment and as an attempt to raise by even a tiny fraction 
the pitifully low average income of the Indian people, 
was launched without sufficient concern about its finan- 
cial and technical logistics. A figure for external aid 
was written into it, not as a result of realistic calcula- 
tion of what the world’s capital markets could provide, 
but by taking as a basic assumption that what were 
deemed by the planners to be the essential ingredients 
of India’s industrial development over this period would 
inevitably evoke the world’s financial support. This 
soaring act of faith (it would be harsh to call it cynical 
guile) that finance would follow the plan has now 
crashed. 

There are, indeed, some mitigating circumstances. 
Deliveries of capital goods ordered under the plan have 
been accelerated this year because of the shrinkage in 
order books in the industrial countries. As a result, 
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imports have been. piling up at an earlier stage than was 
expected, and the effect of this on the balance of pay- 
ments has been reinforced by the fall in the prices of 
some of India’s basic exports, such as tea, jute and 
manganese. Nor can India be blamed for the indefen- 
sible efforts now being made by the British Govern- 
ment to limit imports of cotton cloth to this country ; 
this is one of the few lines that India could export on 
competitive terms and in increasing volume. 

The main responsibility, however, remains India’s— 
but that fact does not diminish the need for international 
action to deal with the dangerous crisis that is now 
threatened. The meeting in Washington is being con- 
vened by the World Bank; but its fate will be very 
largely determined by the attitude that this country 
adopts. British exporters are the main creditors. At 
one remove this means that the main creditor is the 
British Government, since 85 to 90 per cent of the 
credits to India have an ECGD guarantee. Hence, the 
government is not a free agent but a committed guaran- 
tor; if an Indian default were allowed -to occur the 
Government would still have to find the sterling to 
pay British exporters on ECGD policies. This fact 
provides one reason, and by no means the most impor- 
tant reason, for putting up some sterling first and thus 
preventing a default which would have incalculable 
effects on India’s credit and on the affairs of the sterling 
club as a whole. 

India’s needs are so great that they are entirely out 
of the realm in which the private investor would lend 
a hand. Only inter-governmental transactions will 
cover the gap of some £420 million that has to be 
filled. The using up of what remains of the free sterling 
balances seems inevitable. A direct British Govern- 
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ment credit could then fortify the reserves, given some 
assurance on the India side that the reserves would not 
fall below, say, £150 million up to April, 1961. 

If the Indian Government could get a preliminary 
assurance of substantial British assistance—say to the 
amount of between £75 million and {100 million—the 
other creditors would be encouraged to make their 
contributions and the World Bank perhaps induced to 
make a stabilisation loan with fewer links to specific 
projects than those normally attached to its operations. 
India, for its part, might be expected to reduce the 
prospective deficit by any further cuts that cou!d be 
made in less essential imports. In these ways, and 
with funds already promised from the US Govern- 
ment’s Development Loan Fund, the yawning payments 
gap between now and April, 1961, might be bridged. 

But it would be a disservice to India, as well as to 
other countries now seized with ambitions of economic 
development, if the gap is filled without some safe- 
guards that it will not open again. The older indus- 
trialised countries should not be expected automatically 
to foot the bills when enthusiasm outruns the constable, 
even though they would not willingly let a friend slip 
into a financial crisis that would endanger the whole 
community of free nations. The under-developed 
nations of the world have in fact to learn that the process 
of industrialisation must be financed out of two streams 
of savings—their own, and those that other countries 
are ready to provide, according to their reading (not 
the planner’s reading) of the economic and technical 
merits of the projects that they are invited to assist. 
They must not suppose that a continuous stream of 
external assistance can be called up to do the job for 
them. 


Learning Not to Manage 


Who shall manage the managers? The 


British Institute of Management has had to 
learn that the leaders of industry want 


information, not leadership or re-education 


T is twelve years since the British Institute of Man- 

I agement was set up ; it has still, perhaps, to settle 
down. Internally, it has gone through at least one 
revolution since it was formed ; not so long ago, when 
the government withdrew its annual subsidy, there were 
predictions in the business world that it might have to 
be wound up. This has not happened ; the institute is 
still alive, apparently able to pay its way on its profes- 
sional subscriptions, and developing its more successful 
services. But some important changes have come over 
its attitudes, ambitions and its approach to professional 
management. This week a new chairman, Lord 
Verulam, takes over, and it is announced that Mr 


Livock, its second director, has resigned. This is the 
second time that BIM has come under “entirely new 
management”: it is perhaps the moment to take a 
critical look at its achievements and prospects. 

In 1946 Sir Stafford Cripps accepted the recommen- 
dations of a distinguished committee under Sir Clive 
Baillieu for setting up a central management institute. 
The committee recommended that its main functions 
should be : 

I. to take a lead in promoting research into manage- 
ment problems ; 

2. to co-operate in the development of training and 
educational schemes ; ; 

3. to undertake widespread propaganda on good man- 
agement practice ; 

4. to co-ordinate and harmonise the specialist manage- 

ment bodies and bring them together by affiliation, and to 

5. establish itself as a professional body with defined 
grades, 
From the outset many business men regarded this as @ 
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rather starry-eyed programme. And unfortunately, the 
institute, though its founders worked hard and self- 
lessly in the difficult job of setting it up in those rushed 
postwar years, managed psychologically somehow to 
get off on the wrong foot. 

It did the obvious things : took a central building in 
the West End, provided a restaurant and club and con- 
sulting rooms and a library ; took over a magazine as 
house-organ ; built up a reference library ; began to 
co-ordinate research, or talk about co-ordinating 
research into management problems (which can mean 
anything or nothing) : and culled the literature of the 
subject which it conveniently digested in “ Manage- 
ment Abstracts ” for the busy managing director. The 
enthusiasts recruited into BIM threw themselves into 
the business of setting up courses in co-operation with 
technical colleges and of convening conferences (oh, so 
many conferences . . .) on management subjects. 


UT the task of bringing in the specialist management 
B bodies that already existed was fraught with internal 
politics, and it was not achieved without almost fatal 
dissensions in the early years. These bodies, of which 
the Institute of Industrial Administration was the leader 
(others included the Institute of Works Managers and 
the Office Management Association) were for the most 
part rather weak organisations with small memberships, 
which included relatively few of the outstanding prac- 
titioners of management in the business world that busi- 
ness men know. With the Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants the link was slight ; in a sense this body 
leaned rather more towards its rival professional 
accountancy bodies. It was natural to try to federate 
these bodies, their libraries, knowledge, and above all, 
their patrons and contacts, with the BIM ; but working 
relationships were not achieved without a fight. Indeed, 
it was not until a year or two ago that an accommodation 
between the BIM and the IIA was finally reached on a 
formula that even now is not entirely convincing. (The 
IIA remains the body which gives letters-designate in 
general management; the BIM is the organising 
“parent” body responsible for research). Far too 
much was heard, about squabbles between bodies for 
which nobody cared much except those pioneers of 
the “ management movement ” who happened to have 
spent lifetimes building them up. 

The other aims of the BIM were bedevilled by an 
internal division on whether “‘ management ” could be 
taught at all, and if so what sort and how much. One 
group upheld the view that the “art and science of 
management ” could be taught ; the other felt that the 
professed aims of the institute should be more modest, 
on the view that leaders are essentially born, not made. 
From this argument—not entirely sterile, but slightly 
metaphysical—several consequences flowed. One 
undoubtedly was that while the institute did a certain 
amount of good work in developing the teaching of 
“tool subjects ” at a fairly junior management level at 
technical colleges and elsewhere in collaboration with 
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the Ministry of Education, it was far less successful in 
promoting “higher management studies,” at least at 
the outset. Nor was it at all successful in promoting 
research into management problems ; any approaches it 
made to the universities were politely received but little 
came of them. Most business men are mainly convinced 
that management research is no more than what a good 
firm thinks out in the heat of action, and that all that is 
required is to spread information about good manage- 
ment practice : in the academic world, on the other 
hand, the professed art and/or science of management 
is often looked on rather sceptically. 

Unfortunately for the BIM, the job of telling 
industry what the best firms do, which might 
perhaps have enabled it to find its feet and a true voca- 
tion, was largely taken over about the same time by 
another body—the-British (originally Anglo-American) 
Council on Productivity. This was a well run body, 
with a clear aim, and in contrast to the BIM it had 
a firm footing with the organised industrial associations. 
It worked with speed, and its team reports on American 
practice soon acquired a prestige and even a glamour 
that BIM publications entirely lacked, however aspiring 
and useful some of these may have been. In following 
up its reports, in arranging return visits, in analysing 
results and in establishing regional bodies, the produc- 
tivity council cut the ground from under the institute’s 
feet. It may be argued that the bodies had different 
tasks—but there was no doubt which task interested the 
body of practical business men most, or which proved 
to be the spearhead of lively thinking among managers 
in the early postwar years. Fairly soon after another body 
with a rather different but again an interesting purpose, 
the Institute of Directors, began to grow rapidly. 
This institute, which was concerned partly with making 
the term “ company director ” richer and less strange, 
had quite different objects from the BIM. But again 
there was over-lapping ; it did compete, as did the BPC, 
with the BIM for business men’s time and attention: it 
produced a far livelier magazine, which was a paying 
proposition, and it had a more glamorous title. It 
sounded senior, it had more finance, its publicity was 
spectacular, and its facilities for luncheon were 
decisively lusher. 


uT the BIM has been busy learning ; some, if not all, 
B of its initial shortcomings are being lived down. It 
has disencumbered itself of expensive premises ; more 
important, it has disencumbered itself of unwieldly 
ideas. It recognises now that a reputation for solid 
work in management research, for example, has all to be 
made ; and it does not pretend as yet to be making it. 
It seems to have seen, moreover, that the endless obses- 
sion with professional status that distinguished it in its 
earlier years is a mistake ; industry is immensely con- 
cerned with status, but not in terms of letters or degrees. 
It is itself “ under entirely new management.” It further 
recognises that no institute run by staff whose abilities 
will of necessity be partly academic, partly administra- 
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tive, and partly promotional would be accepted by such 
individualistic creatures as business men as competent 
to offer them leadership in management. It is now play- 
ing a much simpler, and one would think, more hopeful 
role—that of acting as a channel between firms which 
by reason of size and resources are leaders in good man- 
agement and those which are too small to experiment 
or lack wide contacts, but are anxious to learn from 
“the man who has done it.” In this sense it has taken 
a leaf out of the Productivity Council’s book ; but from 
the first this idea was implicit in the Institute of Man- 
agement. 

Wisely, moreover, the institute is now concentrating 
on its regional organisations. It now regards its confer- 
ences and courses, though occasionally useful in con- 
tent, essentially as ways of bringing men with com- 
parable problems together, and creating for managers 
(who often lead isolated lives) a circle of professional 
contacts, who can keep them up in the “state of the 
art.” Its formal teaching, organised in 94 technical 
colleges, it now seems to think of as essentially for 
junior men and to “lighten” purely technological 
courses ; and its listing of management courses in a 
compendious handbook, without the slightest attempt 
to assess them, is an exercise of the past. 


Some people have said that for all the good the BIM 
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has done its functions might be left collectively to the 
specialist bodies, like the Industrial Welfare Society, the 
British Productivity Council, the Institute of Cost and 
Works Accountants, the organised industrial consultants, 
and most recently the practitioners of operational 
research. But against that, it is a fact that enough hard- 
headed business men see a role for the BIM to have 
subscribed £100,000 when an appeal for help went out. 
There are now 5,000 members, under a scheme in 
which an individual is nominated by a firm to carry its 
professional membership, and the number is rising. 
This is a small beginning, and there is a good deal to 
live down. But now that the BIM lives on its own 
resources, and its own appeal, there is no case for 
panning. it. The idea of professionalising management, 
as Sir Stafford Cripps perhaps accepted it under the 
stress of his own ideology, is a non-starter, but there is 
plenty of useful work to do. The test will be whether, in 
the next five years, the BIM can grow from this point. 
Those who point to the American Management Asso- 
ciation as an example should remember that personality, 
plus the conference habit and the fees accruing there- 
from, have made that American organisation ; member- 
ship alone now sustains the BIM. Everything depends 
on whether that membership stays live, and grows ; and 
that depends on whether it values the services it gets. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


BANK RATE 


Unseasonable Fall 


ONFIDENT expectations of a further reduction in Bank 
& rate that had been shown at last week’s Treasury bill 
tender, and in the strength of gilt-edged, were duly fulfille 
on Thursday, when the rate came down from 5 to 43 per 
cent. This is the fourth reduction in less than five months, 
since the easing from the 7 per cent crisis rate began on 
March 22. Much more remarkably, this is only the second 
occasion in the present century in which the rate has been 
reduced during the month of August, traditionally a time of 
strain upon sterling. 

The fact that the reduction had, even so, been largely 
discounted in the City points clearly to the exceptional cir- 
cumstances that justify it. Sterling had been showing 
heartening strength through these early weeks of the period 
of seasonal strain, and had presented a firm front last month 
to the shock of the new disturbances in the Middle East. 
At the same time, there has been no resumption of pressure 
upon resources within the domestic economy. On the con- 
trary, it is widely expected that the margin of slack may 
widen further. If that were to happen, and if the exchange 
still held its ground, a still further easing of money rates 
might be witnessed. But Bank rate is now at a level at 
which there is elbow room for movement in either direction. 

One of the factors that may now tend to work against a 


further easing of money rates in London is the rising trend 
of rates in New York. But the New York Treasury bill 
rate, which has risen in the past fortnight from under 1 
per cent to over 14 per cent, is still well below the London 
rate. After Thursday’s announcement, short dated bills 
were quoted 33 per cent, compared with 33 per cent for 
full dated bills at last week’s tenders. The “ fixed ” rates 
of the clearing banks have been adjusted in step with Bank 
rate—so that the deposit allowance now becomes 2} per 
cent. There will be similar adjustments in most of their 
interest charges on overdrafts. : 


Fully as Expected 


HAT has happened fits in perfectly with market 
guesses. It fits in also with the idea of getting the 
necessary change made before the autumn meetings of the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund, and 
before the Bank of England has to face a substantial and 
possibly difficult refunding operation—the replacement of 
£448 million of two per cent conversion stock maturing in 
January. Just because this moderate reduction of what was 
regarded as a still high Bank rate had been so widely 
expected, its effect on market prices was minimal. 
Gilt-edged stocks rose by § to 1's right down the list, 
the Financial Times Government securities index 
advancing from 84.57 to 84.61. Some of the short dated 
stocks naturally rose a little more. Two factors limited the 
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rise in the medium and the longs: the longs have been 
heavily bought throughout three preceding days, investors 
switching out of mediums into longs; moreover the 
authorities themselves really fixed the amount of the rise 
by raising their selling price of the 53 per cent 1982-84 
stock by only 4 to 101. By selling substantial amounts they 
held long term rates almost steady. On the industrial side 
of the market there had also been substantial anticipatory 
buying. That was one of the factors producing a rise of 
3.6 to a low peak of 203.2 in The Economist ordinary 
share indicator on Wednesday. A little further advance 
occurred on Thursday after the Bank rate announcement, 
the Financial Times Industrial index rising from 
183.3 to 184.7. 

The market is nearly always thinking forward towards 
the next Bank rate move, and the immediate future must 
depend on whether the rate is being talked up again to 5 per 
cent or down farther to 4 per cent. First impressions of the 
market after the announcement do not suggest that the rate 
is likely to be talked upwards, however much from the 
Bank’s standpoint the possibilities may appear evenly 
balanced. The overwhelming response for the Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation’s Loan seems to augur well for the 
chances of Whitbread and Company’s {14 million 6 per cent 
Debenture 1976-81 which has been placed at 99}. 
Buyers are not likely to lose faith in the gilt-edged 
market where some of the shorter mediums are now looking 
cheap. 


MOTORS 


The First Cloud? 


HE news that Vauxhall will have to sack 600 of its 
T 22,000 employees at the end of the month reads 
strangely when everything suggests that the rest of the motor 
industry is still riding the boom in cars. The market in 
commercial vehicles, both export and home, has been sick 
for some time. But Ford is still selling all the cars it can 
make, with double shift working and much overtime ; BMC, 
which has announced that it produced a record total of 
§04,712 vehicles of all types in its year to July 31st last, is 
also still finding car sales a thriving business ; Standard, 
plagued by a further bout of labour trouble at Mulliners, 
its new vehicle body subsidiary, can market all the cars it 
is still able to produce ; and even the Rootes Group reports 
a record rate of production in July. Vauxhall increased 


CAR AND LORRY OUTPUT 


Year August to July* 
1955 1956-57 1957-58 
RES Shcracriccikld ete wachnetwa eeu 468,000 347,000 498,000 
dogo rae eahncsaakod 307,000 267,500 364,000 
MIE. c Ceicicaacceuun weewanwe 144,000 119,000 180,000 
No elon dd oa ad acini ones 120,000) 284,000 
DE o55caccinnnagaananadl 96,000 f 240,500 
Se ee ree re 92,000 


1,227,000 974,000 __—1,326,000 





* Estimates. 


iis output of cars and commercial vehicles from about 640 
a day last November to more than 850 a day in the last 
couple of months, and, though the company speaks of “ the 
disturbed political situation and economic restrictions in 
some southern hemisphere countries (which) had aggravated 
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the seasonal slackening of demand,” it is also thought 
that it has found it difficult to sell all the Victors 
that it may have expected to, particularly in the 
United States. 

Sales must be expected to slacken soon at home, especially 
where the pre-war pattern of a poor winter season appears 
to have been returning in the last few years, but there is 
no sign that it is happening yet. As the deepening of 
the industrial recession elsewhere has allowed the industry 
to get delivery of materials such as steel with much less 
delay, it is not obliged to make up its mind about the size 
of its future orders quite as early, though it wants quick 
deliveries in the meantime. Meanwhile, the production 
figures Sir Leonard Lord announced for BMC this week 
allow a comparison to be made of the changes wrought by 
the 1956 slump and the present boom in the relative shares 
of motor output held by the leading manufacturers. BMC’s 
share was about 38 per cent in 1955, before the slump: in 
its financial year 1957-58 the proportion was about the same. 
Ford’s share rose a little from 2§ per cent to 274 per cent 
between the same periods and Vauxhall’s measured in out- 
put still, rose from almost 12 per cent to just over 134 per 
cent. But Ford has still to reap the extra capacity of its 
expansion programme, while BMC, which has completed 
its programme, could now produce 12,500 vehicles a week 
against the 10,000 or so it averaged in its latest year. 
Vauxhall also now has the capacity to produce just over 
5,000 a week : In June it was producing at the rate of 4,300 
tO 4,400 a week. 


Treaty Signed at Briggs 


HIS week practically all the 22 unions with which Ford 
Motor has to negotiate in its Briggs Bodies plant at 
Dagenham have signed the agreement to standardise work- 
ing conditions there with those of Ford employees that the 
company has been seeking ever since it took over Briggs five 
years ago: the agreement should come into force next 
month. Under it, Briggs employees gain in wages, pensions, 
and holiday arrangements, lose afternoon tea breaks to 
which they had become so attached (Ford conditions mean 
tea brought round on a trolley) and their right to hold union 
meetings in the company’s time without formal permission ; 
and will no longer be able to refuse the overtime that this 
company works as a settled policy. The time it has taken 
to achieve this unification of working conditions is an 
example of how long it takes in human and administrative 
terms to knit together companies that have formally amal- 
gamated ; in particular, it has shown the strength that local 
bargaining can give to troublemakers within a works. 
Briggs Bodies had accepted local bargaining completely 
in its labour relations (as many theorists would like to see 
British industry do much more generally) and had excep- 
tionally bad labour relations, at the mercy of shop stewards 
who delighted in showing their militancy at the slightest 
pretext. The one may not necessarily have followed inevit- 
ably from the other : Ford, however, was used to bargaining 
with trade union executives, and had seen enough of Briggs’ 
incessant strikes not to accept unchecked the peculiar power 
that shop stewards had managed to usurp there. Signature 
of this week’s agreement will not necessarily weaken that 
power at all quickly (though since the bell-ringing strike in 
early 1957 the stewards have in any case been playing their 
hand rather more carefully); but it puts more leverage 
behind the management’s labour policy. 
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HP CONSOLIDATION 


Finance House Merger 


ARKET rumours were confirmed on Wednesday when 

Vactric, a manufacturer of domestic electrical appli- 
ances and precision tools that has had a chequered 
financial history, announced the sale of its subsidiary 
finance company, Awley Finance, to Lombard Banking. 
This is one of the newer companies in the HP field, but a 
big and rapidly expanding one. Pending CIC consent, 
Lombard Banking will issue 1,050,000 new ordinary shares 
of 5s. each, fully paid, and offer these together with 
£600,000.in cash to Vactric in exchange for the 600,000 {1 
shares, fully paid, in Awley Finance. Before the announce- 
ment, Lombard shares stood a little over 20s; the 
acquisition will thus increase Lombard’s issued ordinary 
capital by a little over one-sixth. The directors of Vactric 
have announced that they are considering a distribution 
of the Lombard shares to shareholders. 

The main attraction of the deal to Lombard Banking 
is doubtless the opportunity offered for expansion of busi- 
ness—at a time when the ventures by the banks may make 
competition for business much fiercer. Awley Finance has 
hitherto been concerned mainly with the products of its 
parent company, though it also transacted a little outside 
business. The company will continue to handle the Vactric 
business, and Lombard Banking welcomes this new stake 
in finance of domestic consumer goods. Hitherto, it has 
put the main emphasis on cars and capital equipment. 
Vactric, in turn, is doubtless glad of the money. Its hire 
purchase commitments had become heavy and it has 
recently been advertising for deposits, 


BANKS AND HIRE PURCHASE 


Nearly All In 


ONSOLIDATION in the structure of hire purchase finance 
C continues at a dazzling pace. Last week-end the 
Midland Bank, in association with its Scottish subsidiary, 
announced that it was making an offer for all the capital of 
Forward Trust, a medium sized finance house based on 
Birmingham. The Midland thus became the fifth of the 
big seven banks within fifteen days to have announced a 
venture into hire purchase financing, and on Wednesday this 
week the “ three banks ” group—the Royal Bank of Scotland 
and its two clearing bank subsidiaries, Glyn, Mills and 
Williams Deacon’s—announced an arrangement with British 
Wagon, a medium-large finance house, to take up new shares 
to the value of £2.4 million, giving a 40 per cent interest in 
the equity. The arrangement is subject to approval by 
shareholders of British Wagon of the increase in capital. 
The banks are to acquire the {1 shares at 92s. 6d., compared 
with the market price before the announcement of 106s. ; 
the margin is notably smaller than that of 20 per cent or so 
secured by Barclays and by Westminster and Martins. 

On Thursday Lloyds Bank staked two claims in the HP 
field one direct and one indirect. It bought, subject to CIC 
consent, two million newly issued shares in Bowmaker—a 
25 per cent stake in the equity of that company. It is paying 
29s. 6d. for the new shares which do not participate in the 
dividend for the year which will end in October. The exist- 
ing shares stand in the market at 31s. 6d. Also on Thursday 
Scottish Midland Guarantee—a wholly owned subsidiary of 
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the Commercial Bank of Scotland—announced its bid for 
the whole equity of Olds Discount Company at a price of 
35s. 6d. The market price was then 31s. 6d. This would have 
given the National Bank of Scotland and therefore Lloyd 
Bank an interest when the projected merger of the two 
Scottish banks was accomplished. Apart from that however 
the announcement expressly states that the National Bank of 
Scotland and Lloyds Bank are associated with the bid. This 
left the District as the last of the big seven, and the Bank 
of Scotland as the last Scottish bank, without a direct HP 
connection. 

The bid by the Midland Bank and the Clydesdale and 
North of Scotland is 70s. for each of the 750,000 Ios. 
ordinary shares of Forward Trust (previously standing at 
62s. 6d.-63s.) and 20s. for the 100,000 £1 preference 
shares; the total involved is thus £2,725,000. The 
Midland’s offer has already been accepted by Britannic 
Assurance, which owns 30 per cent of the Forward Trust 
shares, and by the directors of the trust in respect of their 
own holdings. , 

It is to be expected that the Midland and the Clydesdale 
intend to keep the business of their new wholly owned 
subsidiary distinct from their banking business: in this, they 
would follow the practice of the Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land and the intention of the National Provincial. But the 
full implications of new HP associations have still to be 
pondered at the Midland, and indeed at the other banks that 
have navigated so quickly into unfamiliar waters. 


STEEL 


Output Down Even More 


RODUCTION of steel last month was at the rate of 315,900 
P ingot tons a week, which is nearly 13 per cent lower 
than in July 1957 and even making a rough allowance for 
seasonal factors represents only about 80 per cent of the 
industry’s crude steel capacity. The Iron and Steel Board 
thinks that steel consumption in the second quarter of this 
year, though declining, was at about the same level as in 
early summer 1957: if so, stocks must have been drawn 
down pretty heavily by consumers, for finished steel 
deliveries at home were 5 per cent down. Exports were 
down by nearly a quarter. 

Motors and electrical engineering are now about the only 
remaining points of strength in the steel market: demand 
for shipbuilding plate has not fallen as much as for light 
plate, but it is now significantly down. There is widespread 
working of short-time in the industry, particularly at the 
heavy end: Dorman Long, for example, could not have 
happened on an unluckier year for bringing in their new 
universal beam mill, with structural engineering demand 
well down, and softening in the plate market has affected 
other sections of their plant. The process of reducing con- 
sumers’ stocks of steel to a level more suitable to the kind 
of production that British engineering expects this autumn 
is going to be a painful one for steelmakers, even if it is 
economically healthy in the long run. 


Most Duties Back 


UTIES on practically all types of imported steel except 
motor body sheet will be in force again from Septem- 
ber 18th—at the rate cf 10 per cent ad valorem established 
last November in an agreement between Britain and the 
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European Coal and Steel Community. When that agree- 
ment was signed—it bound ECSC countries’ duties on 
British steel] to their “ harmonised ” rates of from 3 to 12 
per cent, and reduced the British duties, which had formerly 
been from 15 to 333 per cent—a wide range of iron and 
steel products could be imported duty-free. The British 
steel industry and some of its customers had been importing 
heavily in 1955, 1956 and the early part of 1957, and most 
import duties had been suspended. Duties on light sections, 
light bars and rods other than in coil, and hoop and narrow 
strip were restored in September, 1957; those on blast 
furnace ferro-manganese and most grades of sheet came 
back in March ; from the middle of next month the only 
products on which duties remain suspended will be cold- 
reduced sheet and hot-rolled strip for the motor industry, 
and one very specialised type of high-carbon steel wire rod 
for making wire used in tyres. 

Imports of steel last year were only about half the 
tonnage brought in during 1956, and so far this year they 
have been about a sixth lower again than last year’s rate. 
Some semi-finished products continued to be imported 
centrally by the industry under contracts running out in 
the early months of this year, but these are now for the 
most part completed. Of the nearly 300,000 tons of steel 
imported in the first six months, nearly half has been sheet: 
the motor manufacturers are still buying from abroad. So 
far as quantities are concerned, there is little incentive for 
other British consumers to go abroad for their steel ; never 
since the war have nearly all products been as readily avail- 
able in Britain. Price here and there might offer a separate 
incentive ; there is a good deal of Continental steel to be had 
on the cheap, while British producers are still firmly 
sticking to the official controlled prices as minima. But 
there is little evidence that any re-rollers or many steel 
users are yet taking advantage of Continental price cutting. 


IN THE MARKET 


The Farmers’ Loan 


BUOYANT gilt edged market with big investors feeling 
Piues that a further reduction of Bank rate was near 
assured the prompt and ‘even embarrassing success of 
the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation’s issue this week ; 
the terms when fixed at the end of last week had looked 
fully as stiff as investors would accept. The Corporation, 
whose stocks en ‘oy trustee status and whose shareholders 
are the Bank of England and other leading banks, uses the 
money it raises from the public to make mortgage loans to 
farmers. It is now issuing £5 million of 5} per cent deben- 
ture stock 1980-85 at £98. As with the previous issue (but 
not with the earlier ones) the Corporation has been allowed 
to compound for stamp duty and the stock will be free of 
Stamp to holders. It yields £5 12s. 3d. per cent flat and 
{5 12s. 11d. per cent to redemption at the latest date. 
These yields when the issue was announced were fraction- 
ally lower than those obtainable on the recently issued 
18-year Liverpool Corporation 5} per cent stock. Such a 
margin is logical only at a time when investors are engaged 
in switching into longer dates, as they now are. 

Agricultural Mortgage Corporation must, in the long 
Tun, cover the service of its debentures with the interest it 
receives from its borrowers, and it has recently brought 
down its charge on new mortgage loans to 6 per cent. Is the 
cost of servicing a 53 per cent stock issued at £98 covered 
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by a 6 per cent lending rate ? In this issue the underwriting 
commissions of 1} per cent and the other expenses 
(£100,000) are disclosed. In most trustee issues these 


‘figures are not given. It is however approximately right to 


say that the initial expenses of a fairly small issue in the 
gilt edged market are about 2 per cent of the nominal 
amount and the annual expenses consisting of compounding 
for stamp duty and of cost of management are about 4 per 
cent of the nominal amount. On that basis a loan at 54 
per cent for 27 years issued at £98 and yielding the investor 
£5 12s. 11d. per cent to redemption becomes to the bor- 
rower a loan at §% per cent made at {£96 and costs to 
redemption about £5 18s. 6d. per cent. This suggests that 
the Corporation has no great margin over its current lend- 
ing rate. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Halifax Mortgage Policy 


ECORD figures accrue to the Halifax Building Society 
like compound interest to a savings certificate. At 
July 31st, the total assets of the Halifax topped £350 million 
—{351.1 million against £329.5 million six months earlier. 
But the rate of growth is slowing down. Both in terms of 
new investment less withdrawals, and of money lent on 
mortgage, the society~in the last three months did less 
business than it did a year ago, when its rates had recently 
become competitive and money was not on ration to 
borrowers. 





£ million 
Quarter Mortgage Advances Net New Investment 
ended Last year This year | Last year This year 
April 30...... 14-92 14-67 9-12 7-43 
DOSE <neneca 20 -87 16-78 8-84 8-29 
October 31... 22-54 — 7-82 — 
January 31.... 12-68 = 9-34 — 





Now that Bank rate has come down again it seems 
nearly certain that the Halifax directors will feel that the 
time has come for a reduction of mortgage rates below 6 per 
cent and of share interest below 33 per cent net. Equally it is 
almost certain that the majority of the building society move- 
ment will still think the competition of national savings and 
of hire purchase houses too strong to permit any reduction. 
This autumn it seems possible that the Halifax will be charg- 
ing and paying less than other building societies, and so 
sacrificing investment and getting the pick of the mortgages 
—as it was two years ago. 


BRITISH TRADE 


Recovery from Dock Strike 


1GH import and export figures in July reflect a recovery 

from the delays caused by the London dock strike in 
the two earlier months. Imports always recover from such 
setbacks first, partly because ships have to be emptied 
before they can be loaded and partly because of the quicker 
recording on the receiving side. The backlog of imports, 
therefore, would have been worked off ; from May to July 
imports averaged £315 million a month, slightly higher 
than in the first quarter of the year. But export figures 
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HITEHALL has now shifted some 
38,000 of its “headquarter 
staffs” to offices located outside 
London, but a surprising number of 
commercial firms have also found it 
worth their while to move part or all 
of their head offices to sites in the 
London suburbs or farther afield. The 
size of this movement and the sym- 
pathetic interest of other firms who 
have evidently been thinking about 
exchanging the bustle and expense of 
central London for more rural calm 
was revealed at the recent conference 
on “Office Location in the London 
Region” of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, to which—much 
to the gratified astonishment of the 
organisers—more than 80 commercial 
companies deemed it desirable to send 
more than three hundred quite senior 
representatives. 

Firms that have moved their head 
offices say that they have done .so 
because it paid them to rather than 
from any public spirited feeling that it 
would help alleviate the social and 
planning costs of congestion. For 
some the decision arose from wartime 
dispersion to scattered and often ill- 
suited temporary accommodation away 
from the centre, as happened to the 
Legal and General Assurance Society 
whose assistant general manager, Mr 
P. R. Cahill, read a paper to the con- 
ference describing his own firm’s 
experience. The Society now has 
part of its head office, with nearly 700 
staff, at Kingswood in Surrey and the 
remainder, employing rather more than 
1,000, in Fleet Street. Tight restric- 
tions on new office building after the 
war postponed the chance of bringing 
back the company’s outlying sections 
and by the time building controls 
were eased dispersion had been made 
to work under the impetus of wartime 
and postwar need. The organisation 
and the staff had settled down in their 
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new. environment, and many of the 
clerical workers had been recruited 
locally ; these factors together with the 
relative costs of building anew in 
central London or outside, made the 
decision to stick to decentralisation 
fairly easy to take. Here, necessity had 
turned out to be a virtue. Though a 
head office that is already quite com- 
fortably ensconced in the heart of the 
metropolis is unlikely to seek a change, 
large firms looking for room to expand 
have found it a paying proposition to 
throw out to the suburbs rather more 
than the mere off-shoots, such as a small 
out-of-town printing works or ware- 
house, that was a habit before the war. 
Smaller firms, employing up to, say, 
200 in their head offices, have found it 
worth while to move the lot, leaving 
only a pied-d-terre for meetings and 
an accommodation address and tele- 
phone, linked by private line with their 
main premises. 


F& a head office looking for an out- 
of-town premises, there appear to be 
three possibilities. It may choose to 
settle in the “country house ” type of 
building, but most of the more suitable 
have already been snatched up or are 
not likely to come on the market. It 
may take over, with a few alterations, 
an existing building in a town or the 
suburbs. Or it might decide to build 
or lease a new block. Sites are said 
to be not too difficult to find, though 
Surrey seems determined to keep its 
desirable residential aura and Hert- 
fordshire what rural air it still has. Site 
and building costs range downward 
from £1,000 per office worker (assuming 
100 to 150 sq. ft. for each clerk) outside 
London—{600 was mentioned at the 
conference—against between {£1,500 
and £2,500 per employee in the central 
area: for rents the comparison is 
between 6s. and 10s. a sq. ft. outside 
and anything from 20s. to 45s., or 
more, inside. Rates are lower outside. 
Salary scales were said to be lower, 
though like some other cost com- 
parisons this was disputed. Most 
firms claim that absenteeism is lower, 
that staff welfare and morale, to which 
the greater opportunity to provide 
sports and recreational facilities con- 
tributed, was better and output and 
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Shifting Head Office Out 


= Ste oe eee 


efficiency greater, though it was argued 
that the lower pressure of business in 
an out-of-town office could lead to a 
slacker (even slacker?) tempo. The 
length and discomfort of rush-hour 
travel enter little, it was said, into the 
employer’s determination of policy 
and, as one firm claimed after checking 
with its own staff, are also not a major 
factor in the employee’s own reckoning. 


og this poirit was not accepted by 
everyone. Smedleys advertised 
for a year ahead locally in Caterham 
with “Smedleys Ltd. invite YOU to 
miss your train every day ” and thereby 
filled 90 per cent of its vacancies before 
it moved. The prospect of recruiting 
locally does need to be carefully 
examined. The new towns, for 
example, have not at the moment suffi- 
cient young adults to meet the needs of 
a number of head offices. But most 
suburbs and larger towns outside 
London, besides. offering shorter 
travelling distances, afford a readier 
supply of married women with experi- 
ence of office work and willing to 
undertake part-time work. Technical 
labour was claimed to be not more 
difficult to get. Young people with 
ambition, however, seem still inclined 
to think of the City as the place to be. 


The main snags of moving seem to 
be the problem of communications, 
which often means good daily transport 
as well as telephone, teleprinter, and 
even closed circuit television where 
that businessman’s new toy pays, the 
necessity for some duplication of 
internal organisation and splitting some 
services—like catering, and the loss of 
opportunities for face-to-face contacts 
with customers and competitors (“ the 
overcrowding that to the planner may 
seem reprehensible is, in the conduct 
of business, often a great advantage ”). 
But this last point was, it was argued, 
a minor matter and “no business had 
in fact been lost.” Cases were quoted 
where, on balance, operating costs per 
employee, including pay, were between 
7 per cent and 10 per cent lower after 
the move to an out-of-town premises. 
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e things they say! 
I always like to support a family concern. 
Why do you say that ? 
Because I don’t think you ever find quite the same friendliness 


between managers and men in one of the big businesses. 


You wouldn’t say that if you knew much about 
I.C.1. Being a working journalist, I’ve seen inside lots of their plants. 


I’ve seen how they’re run, and I can tell you that I.C.I. take great 


interest in the problems of human relations, and go to immense trouble in 


trying to solve them. In any case, big concerns are 


sometimes absolutely vital. 
I don’t see why. 


Well, take that ‘Terylene’ skirt you’re wearing. I.C.I. had to spend £5,000,000 
on research and development before they felt that “‘Terylene’ fibre was a thoroughly 
practical textile material. Since then they’ve allocated £49 million 
to construct plants to make the stuff. No small concern, whatever its merits, 


could have taken on a job like that. 
I see what you mean, but a small business has advantages denied to a big one. 


Quite so, and no one would agree with you more than I.C.I. When the 
I.C.1. Board decided to ¢o ahead with ‘Terylene’, the first thing they 
did was to appoint a team of their younger executives to take over the 
project, and they gave that small team plenty of scope for its own initiative. 
You see, I.C.I. are fully alive to the necessity for delegating authority 
and do so right down the line. In this way they contrive to combine 


the advantages of smallness — and bigness — in their own activities. 
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sre still somewhat affected by the strike ; making what 


allowance is possible in a comparison with last year it looks 
as if the underlying fall in the value of exports in the first 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million—monthly avetages or calendar months) 


Re- Exports 
Imports Exports exports Trade to 
ci fo fob deficit North 
America* 
57 : Ist quarter..... 352-7 278-8 13-0 61-0 32-0 
o n r i  eewee 346-9 283-8 10-2 52-9 38-8 
a ae 332-1 265-6 9-8 56-6 37-5 
ae « jaeees 326-9 280-1 11-5 35-2 35-8 
58: Ist quarter..... 311-2 273-7 13-7 23-9 34-6 
” ond aa 303-9 258-8 11-6 33-5 39-2 
PE diccnewedes 308-4 287 -3 14-6 6-4 44-1 
JUNE . ccvccccces 300-2 223-7 8-4 68-1 37-4 
DFE cccvcccdss 337-8 285-8 12-2 39-7 41-4 


* Excluding repayments of silver bullion to the United States amounting 
to.£7 million in 1957. ¢ Provisional. 


seven months was 3 per cent, the same as at the half-year 
mark. The July figures do not suggest any significant 
change in the trend of trade. 


BIDS AND DEALS 


Struggles for Control 


F an active takeover market in companies is a sign of 
I confidence on the part of knowledgeable investors the 
bulls should take heart. There is now a crop of disputed 
takeovers. The most interesting, because the most unusual, 
is the counter-bid by the Government of Trinidad and 
Tobago for all the share capital of Angostura Bitters (Dr 
J. G. B. Siegert and Sons). This bid is of 1os. 6d. for 
each §s. preference share and 2§s. 6d. for each 10s. ordinary 
share, thus topping by 6d. in each class the outstanding bid 
by JCB, Limited (thought to represent the interests of 
American distributors of Angostura). The Colonial Govern- 
ment itself has stepped in in order to keep the business in 
Trinidad ; the intention of JCB is to move it to Bermuda. 
The Government bid will be made effective even if the 
acceptance is only 51 per cent. But that does not imply 
that it is a bid for only 5x per cent of the capital. The 
practice of obtaining control by a bid for part only of a 
company’s capital such as last week’s bid by Federated 
Securities of gs. per share for 120,000 §s. ordinary shares 
(about 14 per cent of the equity) of Brough Nicholson and 
Hall, the manufacturers of textile smallwares, is frowned on 
in the City. 

A competitor for the Beecham Group’s bid for the 
ordinary shares of Thomas and Evans, makers of the 
“Corona” soft drinks, has also appeared and forced 
Beecham Group to bid higher. Schweppes now offers 
two of its own §s. ordinary shares for each Ios. unit 
of Thomas and Evans. With Schweppes at 22s. 43d. this 
put a price of 44s. 9d. on the Thomas and Evans shares and 
was an improvement on the first Beecham bid equal to 42s. 
9d. for each Thomas and Evans unit. Philip Hill, Higginson 
Promptly joined battle with a new bid on behalf of Beecham 
group of one Beecham ordinary plus £1 Ios. in 6 per cent 
loan stock or cash for each Beecham share this is worth 
about 51s. With all respect to Deloitte; Plender, Griffiths 
and Company, who commended the first Beecham offer 
as fair, its sequel underlines the fact that shareholders have 
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nothing to lose by waiting until the last day of any offer. 
The two dissenting directors of Thomas and Evans have 
been handsomely vindicated. 

The Stothert and Pitt tussle is not a choice between two 
bids. It is for shareholders to accept or reject a single bid: 
the offer by Philip Hill, Higginson and Company, on behalf 
of Spencer (Melksham) to buy all their shares at the rate 
of two Spencer (Melksham) shares, plus £1 nominal of 
63 per cent debenture, or £1 in cash for each two Stothert 
and Pitt shares. Spencer (Melksham), the smaller of these 
two engineering companies, had made two previous 
approaches to be taken over by Stothert and Pitt. 
The directors of Stothert and Pitt did not like 
the idea, and they like it still less the other way 
round. They have a fine record as crane-makers, but 
they are not financiers, and they played the hand oddly. 
They came out with the rejoinder without first enlisting 
the support of their big institutional shareholders ; they have 
failed to enlist any merchant bank to oppose Philip Hill, 
Higginson, though it is known that Lazard Brothers have 
been their occasional consultants ; they have now promised 
more than to double the ordinary dividend, raising it to 
25 per cent, which should be enough to beat the Spencer 
(Melksham) offer, but they have not shown what profit back- 
ing that distribution would have this year ; they even left 
Philip Hill, Higginson time before the offer closes on August 
22nd to get out a rejoinder. But the Board took the main 
point: the debenture to be issued for the cash or debenture 
portion of the purchase price would be a charge mainly 
on the Stothert and Pitt undertaking, and to that extent 
the company is being taken over with its own money. 
Shareholders should reject the offer. 


POTTERY 


Coalport Closes 


LOSING of the Coalport pottery has come at a time 

when the industry generally is doing considerably 
better than it has in the past two years. Makers of 
domestic china received a sharp setback in 1956 when 
purchase tax at the rate of 30 per cent was levied on plates 
and cups for the first time ; 7,000 workers representing 
about Io per cent of the industry’s labour force, were 
dismissed and twelve companies, representing about 5 per 
cent of its capacity, went out of business. Last year, cuts 
in capital investment had roughly similar repercussions on 
those sections making the type of pottery used by builders: 
tiles, pipes, electrical fittings, etc. But this year trade has 
been steadily recovering. Home sales are running 20 per 
cent higher than in 1957, and exports are still increasing ; 
the budget halved purchase tax, from 60 to 30 per cent, 
on china figures and what the trade calls “ fancy goods ” ; 
and a good proportion of the lost 7,000 workers are going 
back to the industry. 

Some of the industry’s most famed and respected com- 
panies seem, however, to be still suffering from a hangover 
of the 1956 depression. This cannot be due to any change 
in market conditions, for taste is swinging back to the 
industry’s traditional patterns and the demand for fine bone 
china remains as strong as ever. The Board of Trade’s 
figures show that production of china as well as earthen- 
ware was sharply higher in the first quarter of this year 
than in the first quarter of 1957. The Coalport company 
and Cauldon Potteries, which is also closing, shared a big 
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old-fashioned factory that was much too large for their re- 
quirements and badly needed modernising. It owned some 
of the 437 bee-hive ovens that still remain out of the 2,000 
used in the potteries before the war, and the decision of 
the two companies to stop production was prompted in 
part by the knowledge that under the Clean Air regulations 
these would have to be replaced. The first continuous 
tunnel ovens that replaced the old coal-fired bee-hives 
daunted many small potteries by their sheer size and capa- 
city for work—and also by the difficulty of obtaining the 
same degree of temperature control. But tunnel ovens now 
come in quite small sizes, and it seems plain that the degree 
of modernisation needed at the Coalport pottery would 
have had to extend well beyond the ovens themselves. 


COCOM 


Down to Strategic Items 


oBopy in the West can tell or for the present usefully 
N guess whether any extra East-West trade at all will 
result from the drastic revision of the COCOM list that was 
agreed in Paris some weeks ago and was published this week 
(though a few businessmen who had been given the official 
nod to negotiate on items then on the embargo list but 
unlikely to stay on certainly hope it will). As Sir David 
Eccles said in announcing the revisions, the Russians may 
still prefer to make propaganda about the fact that there are 
still 118 items embargoed, replacing 181 of which exports 
were completely forbidden and 25 of which exports were 
subject to quota ; and to ignore the fact that those remain- 
ing form a fringe of highly specialised production and 
research equipment, metals and chemicals, the direct 
military significance of most of which is hardly debatable. 


Items that have come off the lists include: 
aircraft and aero-engines in normal civil use, all civil 
vehicles, practically all machine tools, nearly all electrical 
generating equipment, diesel engines, ships except for those 
capable of doing more than specified speeds, pumps, oil 
drilling, production and refining equipment, electric motors, 
turbines, carbon black furnaces, small rolling mills, com- 
pressors and blowers, much radio valve-making equipment, 
industrial diamonds, floating docks, a good deal of research 
equipment including electron microscopes but not mass 
spectrometers, almost all industrial ball and roller bearings, 
aluminium and copper, gasolene and kerosene, glycols, 
methyl methylacrylate (“ Perspex”), and tyres. 
These cover a pretty comprehensive segment of potential 
(or conceivable) trade: the revision frees those businessmen 
here who have complained about losing trade to go out and 
get it. It may also leave the Russians slightly less free to 
send delegations over here waving portentous lists of the 
exports that might have been: western trade ministries can 
now at least ask them to put up or shut up. 


OIL PRICES 


A Second Bite 


INCE the crisis of Suez the world’s oi! industry has been 
S aiming to get rather more of its oil from the higher 
cost areas outside the Middle East. This means making 
more low cost capacity there spare than would necessarily 
be forced upon it by the level of world demand ; and higher 
marginal production costs elsewhere. Both elements of 
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increased cost would shave its margins if it were unable to 
increase its prices. But recovery from recession in the 
United States, as well as the beginning of seasonal increases 
in demand for certain products, are now allowing the 
industry to edge refined products prices upward. Wor'd 
demand, rather than British, has thus set the pattern of the 
double round of increases in the prices of products sold in 
Britain, in the middle of last month and now last week. 
The demand for motor spirit is now at its summer peak in 
the United States—and in Europe—and the prospects of a 
good winter for heating oils in the United States are thought 
to be good. But though the demand for heavy fuel oil 
has been quite good here this year, the American recession 
has turned the market there sour and fuel oil prices have 
been left out of the successive changes: the world price is 
still less than o.1 cents a US gallon higher than at the 
beginning of the year. 

All companies marketing in Britain raised their prices of 
derv, burning oil, and gas oil by 3d. a gallon last week 
(three weeks previously they put $d. on each gallon) and 
all except—so far—Esso added another 3d. a gallon to 
ordinary grade petrol prices. This time premium grades 
have been left out (100 octane has escaped on both occa- 
sions), though world exports prices for both standard and 
premium grades have risen by equal amounts. Demand 
for premium grades in Britain has been growing much more 
than for standard gasolines: but the companies presumably 
believed that to widen the differential further in money 
terms could spoil the growth of this market. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Price Cutting Starts 


OLYMER CORPORATION OF CANADA, the Commonwealth’s 
P oldest and largest maker of synthetic rubber, has 
reduced the price of GR-S (general purpose) rubber from 
24.1 to 23.25 cents a lb. This is the first price change 
for more than six years and it cuts the price to consumers 
in this country from 1s. 1ojd. to 1s, rod. a lb. This in 
Polymer Corporation’s view is not a declaration of price war 
on American producers, but a reply to cuts which the 
Americans were already making here and on the Continent. 
Synthetic rubber of United States origin is subject to a 
IO per cent import duty in Britain, whereas Canadian comes 
in free. American suppliers working for a depressed auto- 
mobile industry at home and running at 60 per cent of 
capacity have nevertheless been selling below 24.1 cents 
in the British market. On the Continent, American GR-S 
has been sold at discounts averaging 5 per cent, and occa- 
sionally reaching 7 per cent. Canada’s Polymer Corpora- 
tion is working at full stretch and selling all its 150,000 
tons a year of current output. Naturally the American pro- 
ducers of synthetic have followed the Canadian move and 
are now also quoting 23.2§ cents per lb. 

Total rubber consumption throughout the world may 
still seem destined to rise, but the existence of a surplus 
of capacity on the synthetic side automatically affects the 
natural rubber producers. It is doing so by holding natural 
rubber output almost steady at around 1.9 million tons 4 
year, and allowing a growing proportion of total consump- 
tion to be supplied by the synthetic producers. With big 
new synthetic facilities now completed or nearing com- 
pletion in Europe, pressure to find outlets for synthetic 
rubber seems certain to increase. Italy’s synthetic plant 
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PROBLEM 
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SOLUTION 


YALE’ 


* REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


YALE & TOWNE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
CHRYSLER BLDG., N.Y., U.S.A. 
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YALE 
S.H.B. N2NS 


YALE INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


From Rome to Rio — Bangkok to Birmingham — you will find 
busy Yale Industrial Trucks at work easing burdens, speeding 
goods to market, stacking goods in warehouses. You will find that 
Yale Trucks are equally useful in handling crates, bales, coils, 
drums or other packages. And you will discover that the savings 
in time and operating costs achieved by these speedy, economical 
trucks make them an investment that will increase profits for 
years to come. 

All Yale Petrol, Electric, Diesel and Hand Lift Trucks are 
available in currencies of the Free World. All are built to the 
same high quality standard, no matter where you buy them. 
Let your Yale Sales and Service Representative help you select 
the Yale Truck best suited to your requirements. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 





Manufacturing Plants: VELBERT RHLD., GERMANY * WEDNESFIELD STAFFS, ENGLAND 
and PHILADELPHIA. PA., U.S.A. 


Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK § sainT-OUEN, SEINE, FRANCE « MILAN, ITALY 
and BARCELONA, SPAIN 
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at Ravenna is on stream ; Germany and France are about 
to start producing GR-S in commercial quantities ; in 
Britain, the International Synthetic Rubber Company’s 
Fawley plant has begun to operate and should be running 
at its rated capacity of 50,000 tons per annum by the last 
quarter of this year. For these new producers, Canadian 
and American price competition may present sticky 
problems; but in the long run consumers will be 
encouraged to rely increasingly on synthetic. 


EXPORT CREDIT INSURANCE 


The Speed Committee 


HE procedures of the President of the Board of Trade 
7 (who is personally responsible) in reorganising the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department seem to fall short of 
the ideal. The decision a year ago to appoint a committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir Eric Speed to look at the 
workings of the department was good ; no one had had a 
proper look at the department from the outside since the 
Niemeyer Committee confirmed in 1929 that export credits 
were an insurable risk and that the Government could 
properly underwrite them. Meanwhile ECGD has grown 
and prospered ; its business has expanded tenfold since 
1946. The Speed Committee got down to its job and 
reported, just how promptly is not revealed, but the Board 
of Trade admits that the “ committee reported some time 
ago.” 

The President of the Board of Trade has finally decided 
not to publish the report because “it deals with detailed 
matters of organisation.” Now, when Parliament is in recess, 
it has been decided to issue to the press a summary of the 
conclusions. The committee must have examined four main 
questions : 

(1) Is ECGD to remain a Government department ? Or 
would something nearer to public corporation status be 
preferable ? 

(2) Should the department be upgraded to match the 
expansion of its business ? 

(3) Should it have its own Minister? Or should it 
remain under the President of the Board of Trade ? 

(4) Does the Advisory Council drawn from industry, 
commerce and finance make a useful contribution ? 

On each of these points the Speed Committee seems to have 
given a clear answer. ECGD should remain a Government 
department “ because of its use of public funds” (not the 
best phrase, for though it does pledge Government credit, 
it does not lose the taxpayers’ money), and because of its 
“ dependence on information from Government sources.” 
The committtee also decided that the facilities enjoyed by 
British exporters “ have been administered wisely and com- 
petently ” and recommends that the department should be 
expanded. In place of a Comptroller General with the civil 
service rank of under-secretary, the head is to be called 
Secretary (with the status of deputy-secretary) and is to have 
two under-secretary assistants. This is to “enable senior 
posts to be filled from a wider field . . . and in due course 
provide better career prospects in the department.” The 
President of the Board of Trade remains the responsible 
Minister. The status of the Advisory Council (which 


receives the committee’s special tribute) is to be enhanced ; 
it is in future to advise on general policy. This does not 
mean that it will decide on the Section(2) business (which 
the department underwrites on Government instructions 
for political rather than business reasons) but rather that 
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the council should initiate ideas and not merely answer 
questions put to it. New forms of policy or perhaps the 
line that Britain should take at the annual meetings of the 
Berne Union might be suggested by the Advisory Council. 


For Services Rendered 


ERE is room for two views on some of these points— 
Leauenle on the question of public corporation status 
which is used successfully for credit insurance in several 
countries. But there is hardly room for two views about 
the remarkable way in which the Government has chosen 
to carry them out. The existing head of the department, 
Mr Roland Owen is to be found another job. The new 
head will be Mr L. J. Menzies an adviser at the Bank of 
England to be seconded for from two to three years. His 
principal assistants will be Mr A. E. Percival from the 
Board of Trade and Mr A. T. K. Grant from the Treasury. 

What would be said about a firm in industry if, first, a 
report on it was kept unpublished and then the operational 
head of it was spirited away ? Shareholders and the public 
would have serious misgivings. But in the civil service 
things are ordered differently. Reports on departments 
that say where “ A” should sit and what documents should 
pass across his desk are not normally published. There is 
no suggestion that this one is critical. To upgrade a man 
in his existing job just because the job has grown and been 
upgraded is not unheard of but is rare. His reward for 
having run a department prosperously is a job elsewhere. 

This is all according to tradition. Whether it is wise is 
another matter. Will the workers in the Gresham Street 
vineyard be inspired to believe that their career prospects 
in the department are improved when they see the three 
top jobs being filled from outside ? Are overseas observers 
helped to believe that ECGD does not subsidise British 
exports, by reading a Board of Trade statement that the 
department uses public funds ? Can the public convince 
itself that the report really gives the ECGD a pat on the 
back, when other work is to be found for the Comptroller ? 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 


Still Becalmed 


AST month’s events in the Middle East were momentarily 
greeted in parts of the shipping freight markets by 
quite a wave of optimism. But, in the event, freight rates 
hardly moved beyond a minor ripple or two. One or two 
Mediterranean coal importers became nervous and paid 
higher rates for the privilege, and some European grain 
importers thought it prudent to pay slightly more to secure 
vessels. But when the Chamber of Shipping index of freight 
rates for July is published this weekend, it is likely to show 
even less change than in June. Coal freights fell away last 
month, and grain, ore and sugar charters on the whole 
fetched only a little more. In the oil tanker market the 
United States Military Sea Transportation Service was 
actively seeking a fair amount of tonnage after the landings 
in the Lebanon, but this seemed to have had less effect 
on freight rates than the sudden arrival a few days later of 
one of the major oil companies for vessels to meet a similar 
commitment. Single voyage rates rose from the depressed 
level of a little under Scale minus 50 per cent that they had 
been keeping to since September last year to Scale minus 40- 
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45 per cent. (Scale rate is the market’s datum point, and 
jt is equivalent, on the Curacao-London run, to 32s, 6d. a 
ton). For the time being tanker-owners appear to be 
successful in keeping charterers to this higher level, which 
probably allows tankers built during the war and able to do 
18 knots to show a little profit on the voyage (moreover, it 
may be more worth while at such a rate to continue operating 
slightly slower vessels than to lay them up). 

Whether they will be able to maintain these rates in the 
next month or two, and whether tanker freights this winter, 
unlike last, will enjoy a seasonal boom is less certain. It 
would be logical to think that with so much tanker tonnage 
looking for employment or laid up it would have to be a 
really cold winter to have much of an impression on tanker 
freights. But the market does not always operate logically. 
Tanker owners may be able to hold out for somewhat better 
terms until charterers are forced to accept them to fill 
immediate needs ; there can be temporary shortages of 
tanker tonnage in particular areas that can have a more en- 
during impact upon freights generally ; and laid-up tankers 
can be a little slow coming on to the market to meet an 
unexpected increase in enquiries by charterers. Only a few 
tanker-owners, however, are optimistic ; as yet the oil com- 
panies do not seem to have taken the opportunity of 
these low rates to start fixing up their winter import pro- 
grammes. In the dry cargo market the grounds for any 
optimism are even more tenuous. Neither the coal nor the 
ore trades are likely to show much life until European indus- 
tries pick up again, and there is certainly no sign of that 
yet. Grain traffic across the Atlantic, which in sheer volume 
has been just as large this year, even though freights have 
been 40 per cent lower than in 1957 and 60 per cent down 
on 1956, is now reaching the end of its 1958 season. 


MWADUI MINE 


Fifty-Fifty in Diamonds 


HE future of the fabulous Mwadui diamond mine, dis- 
T covered by the late Dr Williamson, has at last been 
settled. It is to be owned equally and run jointly by the 
Government of Tanganyika and De Beers. The price of 
this mine, which produced just over £3 million worth of 
diamonds (between 50 and 60 per cent of them gem stones) 
last year, is lower than earlier guesses had suggested. It is 
{4,100,000 plus Dr Williamson’s death duties—a total 
effective price of about £7 million. In effect, the De Beers 
group is lending the Tanganyika Government the cash 
portion (£1,317,272) of its purchase consideration, and is 
to be repaid gradually out of dividends. The capital of 
Williamson Diamonds, which will remain registered in 
Tanganyika, is 1,200 shares of £500 each. Of these, the 
Tanganyika Government makes up its 600 by accepting 
320 in lieu of death duties and financing 280 by the arrange- 
ment with De Beers, Each partner will nominate four 
directors, Mr I, C. Chopra, a shareholder and the late 
Dr Williamson’s lawyer, appears as a director nominated 
by De Beers. 

This financing arrangement is supplemented by agree- 
ments between De Beers and the Government which are 
obviously designed to ensure both that the new partnership 
will be enduring and that the mine’s loyalty to the central 
selling organisation will extend far beyond its present selling 
agreement which runs until the end of 1960. Before that 
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time the Diamond Corporation is to offer the company a 
new contract on terms acceptable to the Government ; if 
mining restriction becomes necessary, Williamson’s cut will 
be no greater than the lowest curtailment suffered by any 
mine in the De Beers group. The existing lease of the mine, 
which expires in 1964, is to be surrendered and a new one 
granted for 21 years, royalties remaining at 15 per cent. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE 


Star Dust 


HE Committee of Public Accounts is understandably 
on at the dust that was thrown in its eyes eighteen 
months ago about the state of affairs persisting at the Jodrell 
Bank site of Manchester University’s radio telescope. The 
committee was told by two witnesses from the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, which was responsible 
for a large share of cost of the project, that the consulting 
engineer had changed the design—and substantially 
increased the cost—entirely on his own initiative and with- 
out consulting either the scientist in charge, Dr Lovell, or 
the university. The Economist commented at the time that 
this statement looked incredible and had been denied both | 
by Professor Lovell and the engineer, Mr Husband, neither 
of whom gave evidence to the committee. Nevertheless, the 
DSIR had told the PAC that “a committee was set up to 
inquire into the whole basis of the design and the reasons 
for the change and a report (confidential to the DSIR and 
Manchester University) was in fact published setting out all 
these matters in some detail.” The committee asked speci- 
fically whether “it was confirmed that this alteration was 
made entirely without consultation” and were told “ yes.” 
On the basis of this information, the committee made some 
swingeing comments on conditions permitting such a situa- 
tion, which the individuals most directly indicated must 
have found difficult to bear. 

This week the Public Accounts Committee has had to 
take back those comments, and to announce that the 
information given to it was “gravely inaccurate and mis- 
leading,” that there had in fact been the fullest collabora- 
tion between Mr Husband and Professor Lovell and that the 
university now desired to be associated with this conclusion. 
Yet when he gave evidence in March 1957, the eminent 
secretary of the DSIR, not himself a radio-astronomer, 
plainly believed that there was written evidence to the con- 
trary—an indication of an extremely odd state of affairs pre- 
vailing at the time. Nor does this public retraction absolve 
those concerned in the Jodrell Bank affair of all criticism ; 
the fact remains unchallenged that the cost of the project rose 
during construction from littl more than £300,000 to 
nearly £700,000 (the much bigger telescope planned for 
Australia is tentatively estimated to cost £A500,000). 
Whether or not this was done on the basis of full consulta- 
tion with everyone concerned, so huge a discrepancy 
between estimated and actual cost is not easy to explain 
away. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Investment Registry is making a bid for part of the equity 
of Granada Group which in addition to its cinema circuit 
has the mid-week independent television programme in the 
North. The bid is for 300,000 5s. shares—either ordinaries 
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at 15s. or “A” ordinaries at 14s. This bid, if successful, 
would not switch the control. The ordinary capital consists 
of 1,400,000 5s. shares and 1,400,000 5s. “A” shares are 
now being issued as rights control rests firmly with the 
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business. 


Bernstein family. No director ‘of Investment Registry is 
interested which implies that Mr Charles Clore is not the 


buyer. 
* . . 


Group Developments, a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Courtaulds, has offered to buy the whole capital of Cellon, 
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manufacturers of aircraft finishes, lacquers and paints. The 
bid is £640,000—f1 each for 640,000 ordinary shares of 
5s. This follows the decision of Courtaulds to diversify its 


* * * 


Courtaulds is to discontinue weaving activities at Spon- 
don in Derbyshire where about 220 people will be affected 


over the next three or four months. The rest of the activity 
at Spondon (which was the main centre of British Celanese 
before the merger) remains unaffected. 
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FURNESS, WITHY 


jg a dividend reduced from the 
equivajent on the present capital 
of 10 4-5 per cent to Io per cent, Furness, 
Withy has shortened sail to meet the 
rougher winds that all shipowners now 
face. Group profits, drawn under the 
protection of the Shipping Companies 
Exemption Order, show a steep fall. 
They were £1,453,243 in the year ended 
on April 30th, against £2,599,318 in the 
previous year, after providing £699,550, 
against £1,377,571 for United Kingdom 
tax. The allocation to fleet replacement 
account has been cut from £700,000 to 
£400,000. To all appearances this great 
group in the Atlantic, Australian and 
Mediterranean trades faces still rougher 
weather in the current year. But the 
prospect does not look dismaying to 
stockholders ; the units are only slightly 
down at 34s. 6d. and yield 5.8 per cent. 

Investors are now convinced thar the 
group carries a thick protective layer of 
hidden assets despite all efforts by the 
chairman, Sir Ernest Murrant, to per- 
suade them that its lines are really slim. 
That is the price that shipowners have 
to pay for ultra-cautious accounting. 
Investors have an impressive absence of 
fact from which to draw their deductions. 
It is evident, for example, that under- 
lying asset values are greater than the 
balance sheet seems to show partly 
because several of its big interests 


consist of investments that just escape - 


having to be consolidated—just under a 
majority interest in Houlder Brothers, 
just over a fifty per cent interest in the 
ordinary shares of Manchester Liners 
but not a majority of votes as the prefer- 
ence shareholders in that company have 
votes, and something like a 50 per cent 
interest in Ore Carriers spread through 
the group. Evidently the purchase of a 
few more shares in some of these com- 
panies would give the consolidated 
balance sheet a much more impressive 
look. 

Moreover there is an intriguing but 
incalculable addition to reserves accruing 
steadily from the rernarkable fact that 
for more than a generation the Furness, 
Withy group has been a substantial 
holder of the parent company’s own 
ordinary stock. The holding which the 
1948 Companies Act forced into the 


daylight is the relic of an unsuccessful 
rights issue in 1931 which ought to have 
been independently underwritten but 
was not. Over the last ten years it has 
been sold down from over £1 million 
nominal to £299,430. The full accounts 
will be awaited to see whether the two 
for three scrip issue of a year ago 
forced the holding up again. Meanwhile 
the chairman has admitted that profits 
from the sale of these shares have been 
used in building up the reserves. 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


XPECTATIONS that the Chairman of 

United Dominions Trust, Mr J. 
Gibson Jarvie, might have a rough time 
with his shareholders on the question 
of the price (£4 a share) at which 
Barclays Bank has been allowed to buy 
its 25 per cent interest in UDT were not 
fulfilled. Shareholders took Mr Jarvie’s 
explanation like admiring lambs and 
obviously endorsed his deduction that 
there really could not be any doubt that 
it was good for the Trust’s future to 
have Barclays as a partner. Mr Jarvie 
believes that the Trust will be able to 
“buy” its money at more favourable 
rates and that “almost certainly our 
profits will continue to climb.” 

This is the gist of Mr Jarvie’s explana- 
tion of how the price of £4 a share for 
Barclays was fixed and how it was an- 
nounced at a time when the market price 
was approximately £5 a share. The 
negotiations with Barclays started in 
May during a long series of refusals of 
applications from UDT by the Capital 
Issues Committee. The market price 
was then 9os., not 1oos., and the price at 
which Barclays Bank was to buy was 
fixed by UDT not by Barclays. 

But Mr Jarvie pushed his argument 
one stage further. and more debatably. 
He revealed that all his applications to 
the CIC had been turned down with the 
exception of one permission to issue 
60,000 shares at about 80s. per share to 
provide the London Produce Clearing 
House (a UDT - subsidiary) with 
£250,000. That permission which UDT 
rejected as derisory was, of course, for 
purposes other than hire purchase. He 
went on to say that the last CIC refusal 
had been on June 6th; it was followed 


by the application to issue of shares to 
Barclays Bank which was immediately 
granted and immediately announced by 
the company on July 24th. From this 
he argued that the Trust could not have 
made any issue to its stockholders. There 
seems to be a lack of logic there. The 
permission for the issue to Barclays Bank 
appears to have been granted after the 
latest set of instructions to the CIC 
became effective on July 4th; the refusals 
which Mr Jarvie experienced occurred 
while the earlier ban on new issues for 
hire purchase financing was still in force. 
Unfortunately Mr Jarvie did not make 
that clear. 


CANADIAN AND ENGLISH 


ie reorganisation of the unhappy 
Canadian and English Stores and 4 
further large concession by Mr Harry 
Brooks, its former managing director 
and owner of the loan stock, have long 
been evidently necessary. Both those 
events are now announced in outline, 
but whether what has been done will be 
sufficient to put the relics of this venture 
on its feet can scarcely be judged from 
the preliminary announcement. Pooles 
Central Warehouse, the bulk of the Eng- 
lish side of the business, has been sold 
to United Drapery Stores for an undis- 
closed sum. Mr Brooks, who has already 
agreed to cancel £1 million of his loan 
stock, is to cancel a further £1} million. 

The £500,000 of preference capital is 
to be repaid at par and the £125,000 
deferred ordinary shares held by Mr 
Brooks are to be cancelled. This leaves 
£250,000 of preferred ordinary shares 
which are to be split into £125,000 15 
per cent preference shares, cumulative 
from February 1960 and £125,000 ordin- 
ary shares. These will be added to the 
existing £125,000 ordinary shares and 4 
further £125,000 ordinary shares are t 
be issued to Mr Brooks ; apparently in 
return for part of the loan stock he 18 
cancelling. 

Obviously shareholders will want t 
know the “sum received from United 
Drapery Stores for Pooles Warehouses 
and to know whether the earnings of the 
Canadian side, which will now be the 
greater part of the business, look suffi- 
cient to service the reduced capital. 
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GUEST, KEEN 


SURPRISE announcement of a three 
A for ten free scrip issue by Guest, 
Keen and Nettlefolds pleased share- 
holders at the end of last week and the 
{1 shares rose about Is. 7}d. to 57s. 73d. 
The distribution is accompanied by the 
almost inevitable warning that the issue 
“does not imply any increase in the 
total amount to be paid by way of divi- 
dend for the current year ”. Nevertheless 
the interim dividend to be declared in 
November is to be 4 per cent on the new 
capital which will be a slight increase 
on § per cent on the old capital which 
was paid last year. Shareholders will be 
disappointed if the total for the year does 
not also show a slight increase on the 
115 per cent which would be the new 
equivalent of last year’s 15 per cent. 


The Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds 
group, which should be regarded as 
engineers rather than steel makers, and 
for that reason was never nationalised, 
has an impressive record. Last year’s 
15 per cent dividend was covered more 
than four times by earnings. 














ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
ENGINEERING 


HE full report of Associated British 
T Engineering tells shareholders the 
grim truth: the group trading profit 
after tax dropped from £182,663 to 
{£63,737 and the latter figure has to be 
further adjusted downwards to £30,227 
by excluding the pre-acquisition profits 
of the two Mackay companies absorbed 
during the year. Reserves which a 
year ago received £100,000 get nothing, 
and the shareholders get no more 
than the 23 per cent interim divi- 
dend already paid; in the previous year 
they received altogether 10 per cent. 
The market price of 3s. 6d. for the §s. 
shares shows the public assessment of 
these awkward facts. 





















Mr Lawrence Robson, the chairman, 
has now explained the three blows that 
fell in a single year, mainly on 
a single important member of the group 
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—Henry Meadows. Ministry of Supply 
orders for power generating sets 
ceased, a cruel blow for a company that 
has not been without government orders 
for 20 years. A contract was also 
obtained from Egypt arising out of a 
scheme for electrifying villages in the 
Nile Valley. But the Suez episode 
came and the company, perhaps 
surprisingly, decided that since the 
plant had been specially designed 
there was no alternative to delivering it 
on extended credit terms. Lastly, an 
order was secured for 2,000 diesel 
engines for India but three months after 
production started the government of 
India, suffering from a shortage of diesel 
engines, issued extensive import licences 
for others. That brought into India 
competitive engines and produced an 
immediate suspension of Meadows’ 
deliveries. 


Shareholders know now what the 
problems have been; they have still to 
see how the group will surmount them. 
Something has been done. Lloyds Bank 
has been kind and is financing the group 
to the tune of £1,273,167, against 
£501,187 a year earlier. The Dodge 
Corporation of America has agreed to 
instal Meadows engines in the trucks it 
manufactures in India, and with a 
pruned Henry Meadows, Mr Robson 
hopes for better results this year. Share- 
holders will hope so too. 


BASS-WATNEY 


y's agreement in the brewing trade of 
which only the most sketchy out- 
line has been disclosed may turn out to 
be one of the more important mutual 
protection moves in that trade. Bass 
Ratcliffe and Gretton and Watney Mann 
have made an agreement for an exchange 
of trade. Each company is to be repre- 
sented on the other’s board. It is 
assumed that the agreement permits the 
products of each company to be sold at 
the licensed houses of the other, and 
the two are among the largest owners 
of licensed houses in the country. 
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“* The Economist ” Indicator 





1958 | Indicator*| Yield % 1958 1957 

July 16 | 192-9 17 | High | Low | High | Low 
» 23) (1943 os haseiicnaeon 

" 30} 195-2 | 

Aug. 6| 199-6 ‘Ol | 203-2 | 166-1 | 225-0 | 171-2 
13 | 203-2 -89 | (Aug. 13) | (Feb. 26) | (July 10) | (Nov. 6) 





“* Financial Times” Indices 








| Ord. Ord. Fixed 
1958 | indext | Yield | Ine.t |Consels|Marked| '958 | 1957 

! High High 
Aug. 6| 179-5 ¢: ‘24 | 90-44 | 4’ 4: 89 9,056 183-3 | 207-6 
» 7 | 179-51 6-24 | 90-49 | 4-89 | 9,523 (Aug. 13)| (July 9) 
‘a 8) 180-2 | 6-21 | 90-82 4-89 9,808 
o» (Ul | 181-4) 6-17 90-84 4-89 | 11,818 Low | Low 
» (2) 182-4! 6-14 | 90-94 4:89 9,970 154-4 | 159-0 
sa ta) ae 6-11 91-37 4-84 | 10,228 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 

Bases :-—* 1953-100. t July 1, 1935=— 100. $ 1928= 100. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Aug. 6 Aug. 20 Sept. 3 
LAST DEALINGS: Aug. 19 Sept. 2 Sept. 16 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 26 Sept. 9 Sept. 23 








OST sections of the market continued 

to rise in anticipation of a further 
cut in Bank rate. When this was con- 
firmed by Thursday’s announcement of 
a cut from § per cent to 4} per cent the 
gilt edged market advanced further. By 
Wednesday night the Financial Times 
index of Government Stocks had reached 
84.57, a new high point for the year, 
against 84.06 a week earlier. 

Bank shares remained firm as the 
scramble into hire-purchase continued. 
Lloyds Bank gained Is. to 49s. 3d. and 
Midland Bank rose 9d. to 66s. 9d. Vac- 
tric rose 7s. 3d. on the news of Lombard 
Banking’s offer to acquire their hire- 
purchase subsidiary, Awley Finance. 

For the third week in succession The 
Economist Indicator of ordinary shares 
Tose to a new high point and at 203.2 
showed a gain of 3.6. Allied Bakeries 
gained 1s. 9d. at 37s. 9d.; Associated 
Portland Cement put on 2s. 3d. at 
43s. 3d. and ICI rose from 30s. 6d. to 
32s. 3d.; Tube Investments improved 
2s. gd. to §6s. 9d. Motor shares were 
tather clouded over by the announce- 
ment of dismissals by Vauxhall but 
British Motor were firm at 8s. 9d. on 
the output figures. De Havilland Air- 
craft improved before Comet IV’s record 
Aulantic crossing and gained a further 
Is. 3d. on the news, to show a rise of 
3s. 43d. over the week. Among textiles 
Calico Printers were weak, shedding 
2s. 6d. to 42s. 6d. On the further news 
of the improved bid from Beechams 
Thomas & Evans rose a further 4s. to 
48s. 6d. Oil shares were mainly lower, 
BP being 3s. down at 101s. 3d. Coppers 
were firm earlier in the week but showed 
some weakening Jater while gold shares 
were inclined to ease but firmed up on 
Thursday. Over the week De Beers De- 
ferred shares lost 4s. 4}d. despite the 
agreement on the future of the William- 
son Mine. 
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873 82% \Br. G Sess mwaks 86* 863 31011); 5 / /- a Assoc, Port. Cem.. .£1 a 4 2 oJ 
84 79h Br. ane 303, 1969-71 823* | 828* 313 9 15 610/| 21/3 | 13/44) llal 9 bBeecham Group. . ‘oh 19/6 | 20/9 | 4165 
673 60% iBr. Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 67 67% 13 5 5 | 419 8/1} 37/3 | 26/6 44a 8 bBowater Paper ....{1 36/- | 37/3 6143 
76h 72% |Br. Transport 3% 1968-73, 75} 764 |31811|/510 21)53/- | 36/9 4a 8 bBr. Aluminium ....f1 53/- | 50/9 414 § 
84, | 794 (Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 83 834 310 2 13 8 101] 48/9 | 37/7} ¢6%b t10aBr. Amer. Tob. ..i0/- 48/- | 48 9 5190 
67%, | 604 Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 67 67% 3 91015 3 41 27/6 19/9 Tha 1740 B.E-T. ‘A’ Defd.. 5/- at. 27 3 4uu 
/ @\Br. Oxygen ....<+- £ r= o. : 
‘eee > J aes er Tie. 20/- | 14/4 3a 11 b Dunlop Rubber..10/- 19/1) | 20/- 7 02 
Pree 1958 | CoRPORATION AND — Aug 6,AugTS, Auuca3, | 32/3, | 24/3 | 4.4 8 bmp. Ghemical.---n£1 30/8, 523. 4193 
; 2 i ON gers ae ano” ‘13 /- 113) aImp. Tobacco ..... is J 
High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1958 1958 | 1958 | 37/8i be | BR Oka | Pica (inde 221, 37/44 | 37/8] | 319 1 
| £ s. d. | 16/1} 12/6 = 5a 84bMonsanto Chem...5/- 14/114, 15/2} 4 81) 
|B, Aare Mogae Son Aes aL | SM 2a | mah 82 Saeco 9G Be | Bea 
st | ml Gein te "III 1973-75, 94° a? 5 11 2/| 14/3 | 11/8t  224c 224cSears Holdings ‘A’ 5/- 12/43 12/10) 8 1410 
944 | 90} East Africa 5$%.....+.2.+.1977-83 923 6 2 8157/6 48/9 126 44a'Tate & Lyle....... £1 56/9 | 57/6 5 410 
ea. Be epee 1971-81 101; | 102 |S 6 7e| 56/9 | 48/6 | 736 ThaTube Investments, £1 54/6 | 56/9 | 510 
62; | 56 Met. Water Board ‘B” 3% .1934-2003, 61}* | 62)* | 5 3 91] 64/- | 52/1$) 1246 5 a/Turner & Newall...£1 63/43 | 62/3 | 4:16 5 
82 | 78 |New Zealand 4% °°" "1976-78 803 git | 5 12 01] 83/9 | 70/6 6 a 1146 Unilever Ltd....... £1 81/- | 83/3 |4 42 
71k | 69 |S, Rhodesia 24% ..-..1..11965-70 69 | 71. | 518 11/111/- | 77/- 4a, 16 bUnited Dominions. a 105/—* |102/-* | 3 18 5 
984 83 German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%). .1924 = RA | : 31/6 | 26/- t43a) +10 6 United ee .10/-| 31/- | 31/6 | 716 5 
i apan 5% (Enfaced) .......... 7 16 6 : ; 
PRLS | BRe..nikthne nae ie = : 113/6 19/6 | 5 a\ 10 bBritish Petroleum. .£1104/3 101/35 33 
78/- | 59/1) +5 a| +7}£bBurmah.......... £1, 68/9 | 67/3. 615 3 
Prices, 1958 | Last Two ORDINARY Price, Price, | Yield, £173 | £13% | Thal 17$b Royal we ~--20 fi.! £163 168 2 18 0 
Dividends STOCKS Aug. 6, Aug.13,) Aug. 13, ]151/3 117/6 +5 a| ¢13}b/Shell ....... £1,144/44 143/15 41 3 
ean eal al 1958 | 1958 | 1958 |74/6 | 4146 | ... | \Ultramar ....... ..10/-, 68/3 | 67/10 
High Low | | Mings, Etc. 
— 7. q [151/3 |115/7- | 20a 60 b\Anglo-American .10/-'150/- 1481) 5 8 0 
30 | 28/- | “al 8 dpe'hin.esamere| 29/9 | 30/- |6 0 | 23/9 | 19/6 | t24a 110 8Cons. Tea & Lands.f1) 22/3 | 259 19 09 
48/- | 39/9 | 66 6 aBarclaysBank.....f1| 47/9 | 47/3 |5 2 2 |51/6 | 41/6 | 64a) 124bCons. Zinc Corp. .. 41) 49/3, | 48.6 14S 
30/- 1374 | 45 4 a Barclays DCO. .-L1 28/9 | 29/- | 510 4 [106/108 80/73 | 80 a) 120 b)De Beers Det. Reg. 5/- 106/10}102,6 9 16 
496 | 41/3 | 64 6 Love Bat: “fl 4873. | age 15 6 6 | 6 | 6/48 | 30 ¢ 30 clLondon Tin...... 4) 6/1} | 7/1) 16 1610 
66/9 |5776 | 9 9 aMidiand Bank... fi 66/- | 66/9 |5 711 | 96/= | 46/6 | 50a} 50 b President Brand ..5/-| 55/74 | 55/6 9 08 
373 29/6 | 56 5 aNat. Discount B.-f1, 36/6 | 37/3 | 5 7 5 | 11/6 | 12/10) 1645 19a Rho, Selection Tst. 5/- 7 ie 
509 | 409 | 81H Ste Union Discoont...-£1) 48/3 | 50/3 | 419 6 | se78 | aor. "dda, Stip|United Sua Beiong fi] 528 | 533 18 1 § 
38/- | 32/9 | 15 al 21%bCommercial Union 5/-| 36/- | 37/6 | 417 9 |101/103, 84/44 | 60 6 60 ajWestern Holdings.5/-| 99/44 98.9 | © 
132/6 |113/9 | 40a\ 60 Legal & General ..5/-126/3 |132/6 | 31310 Pout 
101/3 | 86/3 | +20 al +50 bPearl............ 5/- 92/6 | 92/6 |611 8 . 
182/6 154/- $132}c+147$c Prudential ‘A’....4/-177/6 |182/6 |512 6 New York Closing Prices $ 
BREWERIES, ETC. | ; ee cee ‘ 
37 /- 31/- 6 6 9D @IBass ..sccescvccs 5/- 36/3 | 37/- |6 4 2 A y Aug. Aug 
25 . ing as 124d Distillers Sais an 6/8 25/- 5/9 |'5 3 8 | ae Aug: oo “6 13 
43/1) /- Guinness........ /- 42/1R | 42/104 | ; a) ; 79° 
90,6 | 75/6 | 8a) 17 bWhitbread ai 8G 37/-" 88 1 ; 13 3 i a acsitin | 80 | 81§ [DuPontdeNm.'195% 1954 N.Y. Central . 185 : 
Motors & AIRCRAFT | Alumin’m Ltd., 31 | 30} |Ford Motors. -| 438 | 431 Sears Roebuck 305 33 
14/4} 8/73 | 33a 64 Bristol Aeroplane 10/-; 10/1}° 10/14 | 917 6 Am. Smelting.) 44} | 45} |Gen. Elect... .) 633 | 64) Shell Oil ... 82 ert 
9 /- 6/74 | 12kci 4 @ British Motor..... 5/- 9/- 8/9 | 7 210 Amer. Tel. ...182} [182 |Gen. Motors..| 44} | 433 Std. Oilof N.J. 22° =: 
409 | 31/9 3a 6 bF¥Ford Motor ....... {1 39/7} | 39/6 | 411 3 |Anaconda.... 51 | 51} (Goodyear ....! 90} ; 894 [Tri-Conti’tal.. 56 > 
30/9 | 24/9 7 b| 3 @Hawker Siddeley...{1 29/6 | 29/6 | 615 8 |Beth. Steel... 45$*| 453 |Gulf Oil...... 111} 111) [Union Carbide 106} 108, 
44/9 | 39/- 124c| 124c Leyland Motors....£1 40/- 40/3 |6 4 0 KCan. Pacific .. 28$ | 28} |Int. Bus. M.../368 (3744 |U.S. Steel... 694, fs 
93 /— 82/9 5a 15 Bb Rolls- Rovce....... £1, 89/9 91,- |4 8 0 “hrvsler Cpn.. 524 Se Int’l. Nickel. .| 824 | 834 West’ house I. = 411 
1} 8 ¢Standard Motor. ..5/- ‘rown Zeller... 503 | Int’l. Paper ../1034 {105} JWoolworth.. me 
~ ay end. 
* Ex dividend. t Tax tree. t Assumed average lite approx. 94 years. § Less tax at 8s. = in £. | Ex capitalisation. (a) — rs 
(6) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (ad) Capital distribution of ls. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. \s 
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- it HL ee nn The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS 
i . Prices and Wages...... pahinias Aug. 9th Western Europe: 

S ] I S I S Production and Consumption July 26th Production and Trade...... Aug. 2nd 
PI ih adisiicdasaciisrsaaia This week British Commonwealth ...... This week 
pg eer Aug. 2nd Western Europe: 

Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply July 26th 

a ania = : We | pe July 19th IGE COED acacccacdaceadiace Aug. 9th 


Manpower in Great Britain 












Mid-year or 
monthly averages (') 


1957 1958 












1955 | 1956 1957 May June July April May June July 








TOTAL MANPOWER 


AZ June figures 
Working population : 
BONE 6h Vad a ORR eke REE RES Ce eee Rana | *000s 23,912 | 24,107 | 24,188 | 24,201 | 24,188 | 24,210 | 24,074 | 24,102 | 24,070 
OM ic ckonncinin dos eNa ea ewe eMeee vaeawan ee ~~ 16,084 | 16,188 | 16,225} 16,241 | 16,225 16,239] 16,184] 16,198 | 16,166 | 
ORIN a5 exci ceca <a eeu eswaeeud tu sweeas “a 7,828 7,919 | 7,963 7,960 4,963 | 1,971 7,890 | 7,904 | 7,904 | 
| | 
RT ee Te eer ee er ree ‘a 803 761 | 702 708 | 702 693 622 619 614 
Civil employment : | 
RUN hr rere sie cae Ske eee pees oe Blut a 22,933 | 23,149 | 23,245 | 23,221 | 23,245 | 23,265 | 23,052 | 23,077 | 23,080 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing............... “ 1,066 1,032 1,025 1,021 1,025 1,030 967 992 | 1,002 
Mining and quarrying.......... Nrerirceecee a 862 858 868 870 | 868 867 862 858 854 | 
Suaclivhet GUN COMUPECTING 5. 65.5 0c oie cc cwcie cece a 1,486 1,541 1,519 1,519 1,519 1,517 1,478 1,495 1,495 | 
WRTONNUS SEDIION oii 5 6 odie s Casdadanceneeuws - 2,811 2,870 2,945 2,934 | 2,945 2,948 2,965 2,965 2,979 
pee DOIN. ok ck os cncn dunes vawwnee a 1,289 1,300 1,298 1,301 1,298 1,297 1,285 1,289 | 1,291 | 
Moariutacturinig IGUSIIIOS ..0o ios 6s ccccsiccveccees - 9,206 9,269 9,271 9,278 9,271 9,272 9,203 9,160 | 9,119 
| 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT | 
Increase or decrease since June, 1955 : 
Employees in engineering(?) ................0. - + 53 48}, + 50}; + 48} + 49]+ 72} + 54 aa 
- », consumer goods industries(’) ..... “a - 9 24+ 3} + 2] 4 l1j— 68/— 8&3 m— 4 
eee UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
y duration : 
See I OO iin ak kod hasctsiacecdaadass ‘a 232-2 | 257-0; 312-5 313-5 264-7 244-3] 443-7 447-5 | 429-3) 411-8 
a MU adinceichaed ainaiterouie , 2 146-7 168-8 216-6 215-0} 182-2] 171-4] 314-0} 309-4} 297-8) 287-7 
si ig NNER aw tees conde dss tenes | a 85-5 ai 98-5 82-5 72-9} 129-7; 138-2] 131-5] 124-2 
j | 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men............ ‘ 51-5 62-7 65-1 62-1 49-9 49-5 83-9 | 94-5 89-3 83-6 
a a a WOR ciwecens 7 36-7 5S 30-6 29-7 22-4 22-6 43-7 52-4; 50-5 46-7 
CPVGE S WHERE OME 5 5 hccecccetagaericdsdececes i 67-7 65-7 94-3 105-3 88-5 84-4 150-0 145-9} 138-2 142-2 
a RMI 2c tak eee ee and ad 26°5 27-4 35-0 41-1 33-8 30-8 51-0 50-1) 46-7 47-9 
| ' 
By industry (*) : 
LL en ree err eer Tere ee eer ee % 1-6 | 1-4 1-2 1-2 1-3 1-1 3:4 4-8 | 5-] 4-8 
SUE Ga Oveelas che uuctads leahuecateah, 0-9} 1-0] 1-1 Il) 1-1 1-0 1-7 2-3} 2-7 2-5 
TONE a Aandbsis eaves chen deren sareasepas ‘a 0-4} 1:2; 1-0 0-9} 0-9 0-8 0-9 1-5 1-0 1-0 
DINE WB cia onus seacrdcnccnssncsins a 0-8) 0-9) 11 1:2/ O09}; oO8f 2-7] 1-7) 1-8{ 1-7 
GEMM o.5 6c ssic'o't es Kcewen se qenesanesuss * 0-1 0-1 | 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-4 | 0-4 | 0-4 0-4 
PGRIONEVS CERES oo sc civnadvcedeeascetweeas “ 1-0 1-0 | 1-2 1-3 j-1 1-0 1-7 1-7 1-5 5-5 
By regions (*) : | 
Great Britain ...... keh ntichatinie hehe diate 2 11] 1-2 | aa} as} ae} aal 20] aa | 2-0) 1-9 
a ANG SOUS OMI 6.656 wow caicceesecwa “a 0-7 | 2 | 1-0 1-0 0-8 0-7 1-3 1-3 |- 1-2 aa 
De 5 fo. ais cscs hie ys eeuuarertue Gcerates-sr mia Wlaculianatea ha ie alata e 0-9 | 1: 1-3 1-4 1-0 0-8 2-0 | 1-7 1-4 | 1-2 
POC RCs x cc OCRER AER Ree eae nsaneacenes a“ 0-9 | 1-0 1-3 1-2 | 0-9 0-8 1-7 | 5-7° 1-4 1-4 
South Western :(%)....ccccceccccccecccssceces ¥3 1:2} 1-2 | 1-8 1:7} 1-3 1-3 2-3 | 2-17 1-8 1-7 
Midland . OT OL ee Oe TE ee ee ~ 0-5 | 1-1| 1-3 1-5 | 1-2 1-0 1-4 | 1-4 1-5 | 1-5 
ID ci chincs cagceniisanaeiaxtiy ca 2 0-5| 0-6} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 0-9] 15} 1-8) 15) 1-4 
swell WOON EMMY vciriscecivs cuancacdaces a 0-7 0-8 | 0-9 0-9 | 0-8 0-8 1-6 | 3-9 1-9 i-9 
PE WON «ches aendckwidseeconeseuicass ee 1-4 1-3 1-6 1:7} 1-4 1:3 2:4\ 2-6 2-6 2-6 
NES hinccpdidtecusberentaaseisacee an i 18; 1-6 | a7 1-7 1-4 1-3 2-3| 2-2 2-1}; 2-0 
PE <itctaknxdanihwaeseiaceneseidisaaws a 2-4 2-4 2-6 2-6 2-3 2-2 3-6 | 3-6 | 3:5 | 3°5 
WR katie cei accu nriadintdatececaceca: > 1:8 2-0 2-6 2:5} 2-1 2-1 3-9] 3-9 3-7 3-6 
VACANCIES 
a vacancies notified to Employment Ex- | 
anges : 
MN 55k RGA se dak tewePLAEh ans eae vea swe 000s 382 | 279 236 283 309 332 218 208 | 213 215 
Men snc R GA aie hemes aidind bakin om ud Kiemeacda oe 214| 152 122 141} 150 161 110 106} 107 109 
ee CET ETE CCE Pe TT ECC ETT Te a 168 127 114 142 | 159 171 108 | 102 106 105 
P | | 
- DISPUTES (*) | 
Working —, SE Np ae rae ' « 55 42 113 31 | 44 129 27 95 | 37 
Orking days lost : 
a (osgrse insets side cee teatewnen enna | P 315 7 701 73 110 873 187 1,441, 1,204 
~srt, See-caphe, sow dns, TET Oe a 2 93 4 43 41 61 24) ° 24 38 54 
Engineering, ete Getvincudadteanwedadeeaeea pies _— 56 8 | 549 20 | 7 15 127 104 12 
ther industries and services ...........00000- ‘a 166 | 47 109 12 41 | 834 37 1,299 1,138 


heal 3 erenae figures relate to June of each year ; other figures are monthly averages. — (?) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, 
and iia . ~ Sa instruments and jewellery. (*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper 
on eg __,(*) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. (°) From June, 1956, onwards, 
— arison with earlier figures is affected by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. (*) United Kingdom. _(’) Dorset (excluding 

ole) Was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER (') 














Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 
gre et aces eal Australia Canada India S. Africa | Canada | Brune’ Australia | Canada! India * Zealand) S. Africa 
Bec a2 coe oe seas poe : peat oe ee oe eee ee 

’000 tons million kwh 
BOGS Sw chuk en asebucwnene 1,232 1,255 “044 1,969 | 139 220 728 3,714" 381 204 712 
BS. 6 kbs eeenesh ee 1,608 | 936 3,286 2,756 | 1,897 463 1,470 6,807'° 805 347 1,472 
BON Sihisnan seta saenwes 1,648 814 3,622 2,835 2,008 454 1,597 7,521 906 396 1,585 

i | | | 
2958; -Janlary .......2.000% 1,226 912 3,925 3,059 | 2,031 |) ( 1,519 8,558 | 974 | 365 1,566 
ce RAE és: 52s re: 00 1,651 816 3,712 2,750 | 1,958 | > 422144 1,468 7,790 | 920 | 3S 1,471 
MOIR. anvdnscwnsee 1,660 | 675 3,699 3,009 } 1,852 | J L 1,632 8,481 ° 969 | 408 1,642 
A” CAGRTED oes iwierw son we 1,624 | 668 | 3,798 2,982 | Sei nds 1,589 1,945. | 1,028 | 595 1,600 
MOK cca cbeniccuane 1,772 | us 3,878 sae see ai ois 7,961 | 438 1,727 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION (°) 
Copper Rubber Tin Steel Gold 


: | | 
Canada iii Ceylon Malaya Malaya | Australia! Canada | India | S. Africa | Australia| Canada |S. Africa 


i | 


Monthly averages or 
calendar months 


000 tons ’000 fine ounces 
i 16-3| 17-4 | ee) 58:2| 4-14 106 238 104 49 13-8 294 965-4 
I ie i cia ac a 23-9} 32-4} 7-9 52-2} 6-11 217 395 | 145 132 85-9 365 | 1,321-1 
ites cts cmainncuainan 24-1 35:0 | 8-2 53-2 | 5-94 251 | 375 | 143 143 90-3 368 | 1.419-3 
1958, February ............ 95:3} 32-5 | 6-6 51-6} 4-22 233 | 335 | 146 138 82-4 358 1,356-7 
IRs sixhewniasonss 28-6; 40-0| 69 48-7) 4-20 266 368} 151 152] 84-3 391 1,431-3 
AMMAN a snd chicaeemacee 27-3 37-0 | 9-8 45:0| 4-04 254 337 | 157 149 81-5 382 1439-4 
OUI x ieuinecnnewaes.s 21-7 37-2 | 8-5 45-4; 3-49 278 369| ... 154 a “a 1.472-5 
A si iciidnce niccaaekid 25-1 39-7 | 5-6 53-0 fo es wa A. ae ie 1441-6 












Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 








Monthly averages or 



































joleeiee wanton Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports 
mn. fA eg $C a nme rupees mn. {NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA 

BPI 8 ob VSGAN iu swcniememeund 28-2 33-8 220 | 259 537 382 10-71 | 12-27 85:9 136-1 29-5 | 11-4 
DS Sug awunnsannwnesoy 68-2 64-5 475 | 405 107 501 22-38 | 22-91 165-5 135-0 41-2 | 34-4 
BHF Wiicvereeseonnacaadnias 59-7 81-7 469 | 411 bis ge 24-71 | 22-98 174-7 | 133-6 45-9 31:8 
1958, January ............. 17-1 66-7 399 390 655 548 24-0 24-6 164-3 | 189-7 57-5 32-4 
a 62-5 60-4 364 | 326 666 | 420 23-8 | 28-4 164-6 | 118-6 47-4 31-1 
Ce 59-5 61-4 427 | 376 706 467 24-4 26-6 oe ae 51-1 31-5 
ae 67-2 55'S 450 | 377 ne 24-1 26-9 oes a 53-4 34:0 

ee 66-7 65-2 487 484 io ee see ae See se 

EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES (') 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 
Australia 5} Canada | India * ane 'S. Africa | Australia Canada | India ais | Pakistan |S. Africa sei cial 
End of period : mn. US dollars - oO 1953 = 100 a 
= —_____—_ — ~ 

BOE i dwisee eo ican awa rick 1,265 | 1,011 3,555 * 237 652 56 84 ase 15 895) a | 3 
BIDS wisisisesils'se-s ce ewieweies 952 1,944 | 1,360 193 | 372 110 | 102 | 99 111 97 | 107 | 105 
BSE tk ckckcaKxhanpeainxe 1,321 1,836 872 138 | 289 113 106 | 104 113 106 110 | 108 
1958, February ............ es 1,873 835 107 267 ‘4 107 | 104 me 112 113 113 
» March...........000. a 1,880 808 115 250 14 108; 103 115 110} 113 113 
ET se 1,883 809 130 223 ses 108 | 104 im. 0 112 | 114 113 
| eee - 1,906 156 138 207 mt 108 105 eo ee a 114 115 
Te MDE. k wccnantohamiade bs 1,929 704 137 213 nv 108 js = es 113 


ssSISISI999 8 


(') Electricity production in New Zealand represents deliveries only and in Canada, prior to 1957, excludes industrial generation for own use. (?) Copper 
and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cit except for 
Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob ; exports are fob. Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months 
beginning April 1st of year stated and for Australia 12 months ended June 30th. (4) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and 
central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only 
and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. (°) Including foreign investments. . (*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 1955, including South- 
West Africa. (7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. (%) April, 1948—March, 1949. (*) Including some long- 
term securities. (') Prior to 1957, excluding industrial generation for own use. (!") Average for first quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


line ”’ 


the week ended August 9, 1958, there was an 
surplus (after allowing for Sinking | 
of £75,964,000 compared with a surplus | 
536,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
913,000 in the corresponding period of last 
lhere was a net expenditure “ below-line 


* oo 


(20,282,000 leaving a total deficit of £218,121, aad 
compared with £259,285,000 in 1957-58. 
































— 
April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
Esti 1957, 1958, }|ended | ended 
£000 mate to to Aug. | Aug. 
| 1958-59} Aug. 10,/ Aug. 9,] 10, | 9, 
| 1957 1958 1957 | 1958 
Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax ...... 2312,500} 456,002; 491,875120,376 17,649 
Surtax.........-. | 163,000 30,900 900 1,200 | 
Death Duties..... | 163,500 65,900] 3,200 2,700 | 
MO ccscaankns | 56,250 19,800] 1,000, 800} 
Profits Tax, EPT & | 
Desc: ssc seat 275,000 91,300} 7,000. 10,900 
Other Inland Rev. { 
DE ssp acvawes | 
Total Inland Rev.. |2970, 250 659,412 | 699,845} 32,476 33,249 
ee — a 
PRs  caccwes 11256, 940 434,857 | 461,518] 26,249 27,416 
3503s Sean 932,310 342,755 | 346,555 1 47,606; 59,092 | 
— ; } 
Total Customs and 
ED sacuanaws 2189,250 777,612 | 808,073] 73,855, 86,508 
Motor Duties ..... | 104,000] 19,392] 20,639] 901) 3,951 | 
PO (Net Receipts). | —_ 2,000 a | 
Broadcast Licences | 34,000 6,900 | cca ati 
Sundry Loans .... | 30,000} 14,176} 1,772, 1,685 | 
Miscellaneous | 110,000} 70,320) 7,623, 7,783 
We. 5: 5439, 500 1547, 812 1572,468 16627 133176 





Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest. .... 
Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exe hequer. | | 

ther Cons. Funds | 
Supply Services. 


WM Rice 





{ 
Sinking Funds.... | 


38,000 


“Above-line’ Surplus or 
Deficit 

‘Below-line ” Net E xpendi- 
ture* 


Total Surplus or Deficit* .... 


t Receipts from: 


lax Reserve Certificates..| 94,709! 97,948]—3078, 3 
Savings Certificates....... 3,500} 22,800]—1200; 3,100) 
Defence Bonds........... —6, 190 | 19, 213] — 929) 846 | | 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 27, 75 | 23,275 505) 1,290 | 
* Including a net expenditure of the Civil Contingencies Fund | 
{4 mn. in 1957 and a net receipt of £16 mn. in 1958. 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ miliion) 
Treasury Bills Ways and Means 
? Advances _ 
aw Total 
Date { | Floating 
der | . Public | Bank of Debt 
ponaen ~/? Depts. | England 


73,000 
10,000 
: 4292, 859]1374,290 ,1599,110 


. 5070, 859 1602, 759 1630, 535 










4,221) 3,996] ... 100 
74,900, 45,800 | 
83,985 56, 082 | 

9,911: 10,460 730 1,130 


23 46 | 


25,308 





6,642, 7,551 | 
2,443) 2,631 | 


64,859, 68, 527} 31 ia13 75, 964 | 


259,285 | 218,121 17,196 55,682 








) 040-0 1,742-9 

1958 
ay 10 »,150-0 1,561-3 
» I 3,170-0 1,552-8 
: 24 .200-0 °° =1,510-3 
St 3240-0 = 1,460-6 
June 7 60-0 1,492-1 
\4 3290-0 1,476-5 
21 3,310-0 1484-3 
» 30 4853-4 
ily 5 3,300-0) 1,587-5 
: 280-0 1,611-2 
» 49 3,260-0 °° 1,615-] 
» © 3.2600  1,647-4 
2 3,250-0 1,643-1 
9 3,270-0 1,569-9 
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Financial Statistics 











THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
HURSDAY’S reduction of Bank rate by | ss ia ae ed cel 
k 2 per cent to 43 per cent had been ({ million) 19851’ | 1958" | 1858 
discounted in the money market to a 
greater degree than any of the three pre- | 7.0... pepartment® 
ceding reductions from 7 per cent. On | Notes in circulation... 2,037-1 | 2,123-2 | 2,087-7 
; . 7 Notes in banking dept.... 38-3 27-2 12-7 
Friday last week, the Treasury bill rate, Govt. debt and securities* | 2,071-2 | 2,135-3 | 2,096-2 
already 1 per cent below Bank rate, fell | Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 | 0-8 
: 1 | Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
further by over per cent, to below | Coin other than eold coi, 3.6 301 3.6 
3% per cent—already 3 per cent below the is 
new Bank rate. In the first half of this | Henig Damen! | 
week there was a strong demand for bills Public accounts.......... 12" 20:2 aa 
13 Db debecencses 03-0 92-5 | )4- 
at 31é and 332 per cent.  MDDGienankcnan. 73-0 70-2} 71-3 
The strength of this outside demand, bs MS dasekxiaeens 288-9 } 283-6 | 285-8 
° ° 3 i | Securities : 
which at last Friday’s tender kept total Government ............. 210-9 | 247-1 | 259-7 
applications very near the record level of ae and advances eT ix - 
aaa . : ME i eaccndacackubnas ‘ 8-9 | , 
£469 million established the previous bse asasad ene 266-6 | 272-4 | 288-9 
week, has forced the houses to make excep- Banking department reserve. 40-7 29-4 14-9 
tionally large increases in their common | « proportion ”............. 14-1 10-3 | ‘5-2 
bid at the tenders in an attempt to get | 
the bills and reap the gain from any subse- * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


quent fall in bill rates after a Bank rate 
reduction, Last week the market’s com- 
mon bid was raised by 9d., to £99 os. 8d. 
per cent, and the proportionate allotment 
rose from 39 to §§ per cent. But subse- 
quently, despite the demand for bills, 
credit conditions were taut and the dis- 
count houses had to pay up to 4 per cent 
for marginal supplies of money. 

Now the fixed money rates all come 








TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (£ million) 


*Date of | 
Tender | 
| Offered 


| Applied 
for 


Allotted 


Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,100 million from £2,150 million 
l'on August 13, 1958. 





Three Months’ Bills 


Allotted 


Average 
Rate of at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 

















es ee 
down by 4 per cent—the minimum | Peg ee ee ee ee % 
. u : 75-9 | ° . 
rate on call loans from the clearing banks | Tt 
to 23 per cent, deposit rates at banks and =| ___ 1958 | 
. h 1 d | May 9) 250-0 | 447-6 | 250-0 103 10-81 | 20 
discount houses to 2} per cent, an , rates | » 16) 250-0 | 422-1 | 250-0 103 11-49 | 44 
on bank advances to § per cent for “blue |; 23/| 260-0 | 412-2 260-0} 96 5-96 61 
a. a » 30! 260-0 | 416-0 | 260-0 96 3-84 49 
chip” companies and 5}-6 per cent for 
other borrowers. ; June 6) 270-0 445-4 | 270-0 94 5-72 59 
most . | » 13) 270-0 | 413-0 | 270-0 90 1-77 65 
» 20| 260-0 | 414-1 260-0 85 9-63 42 
| LONDON MONEY RATES | = 27; 250-0 | 420-0 | 250-0 85 10-67 | 36 
| Bank rate (from 5% % Discount rates (Aug. 13+) %, July 4, 260-0 | 413-1 | 240-0 83 5-23 54 
14/ /8, iiicrcaneus 43 Bank bills: 60days. 43-4% » 11 j| 240-0 | 452-8 | 240-0 80 3-79 43 
3months 44-44% » 18)| 240-0 24-3 | 240-0 84 11-39 40 
23 4months 44-44 » 25; 240-0 449-8 240-0 83 2-26 36 
Ae 23 juan aon 
seo houses .. 2)* — b-44 Aug. 1, 240-0 468-9 240-0 80 2-49 39 
Money Fine trade bills : » 8); 250-0 | 467-9 | 250-0 77 3-63 55 
Day-to-Day ...... 23-38 | 3months 5-53 
Treas. bills 2months 4 | 38 4 months 5 Si * On August 8th tenders for 9] day bills at £99 Os. 8d. 
3months 44, f 6 months = 6 secured 55 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
* At immediate notice. ¢ Before Bank rate chang The offer this week was for £250 mn. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
| Official ‘ 
| Rates Market Rates : Spot 
: August 13 August 7 August 8 August 9 August 11 August 12 August 13 
United States $...!  2-78-2-82 2-803-2-80% 2-80 —-2-801§| 2-80%-2-80§% (2-804 -2-80}3 2-80, -2-80%| 2-80}-2- 808 
Canadian $ ...... - 69 }k-2-6943; 2-693-2-69% 2- 69H 2-69 {3 2-694) -2-69 2 2-69, -2-69%| 2-69}3-2-693 
French Fr........ 1167 -18-1184- 82] 11744-11743 = 11743-11743 | 11744-11744 11734-11734 | 11734-11734 | 11734-1173} 
SN a oawe ds 12-15% -12- 33 fJ12- 20} -12- 20% 12-208-12- 203) 12-20%-12- 205 12-205 -12- 205 12-203 -12- 203 12-20%-12- 20 
Beigian Fr. ...... 138-95 139-00 139-00 138-97} 138-974 138-97} 139-00 
141-05 139-05 139-05 139-023 139-023 139-024 139-05 
Dutch Gld........' 10-56-10-72 [10-56)-10- 56% 10-56}-10-563.10-56}-10- 565 10-56-10-563/10- 563-10- 562 10-56}-10- 563 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 11-67 § -11- 8443)11-684-11-68} 11-68}3-11-69 ‘11-68}-11-69 |11-68%-11-68% 11-683-11-68% 11-68}-11-69 
Portuguese Esc. ... 79-90-81-10 80-35-80-45 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-30-80-40 80-30 80-40 | 80-30-80-40 80-30-80-40 
Italian Lire ...... 17363-1762} 17373-1738} 1738-17385 1738-1738} | 1737$-17384 | 17373-1738} | 17384-17383 
Swedish Kr....... 14-373-14- 592 [14-418-14-417 14-428-14-423 14-42}-14-424:14-42} 14-423 14- 42h 14-423 14-422-14-42§ 
Danish Kr........ 19- 194-19-484 |19-33$-19-33$ 19-33}-19-34 19-333-19-33% 19-33-19-334'19-328-19-322 19-32} 19-323 
Norwegian Kr, ...| 19-85-20-15 [19-99}-19-99} 19-99}-19-99})19-99}-19-99} 19-99§-19-992 19-99%-19-993 19-998-19- 993 
One Month Forward Rates 
Qe Seer ee ree ik-~c. pm §-.c. pm t-KC. pm f&-%c. pm }-c. pm 4—Zc. pm 
CCDS ccvanceesctadohkaens 2- KC. pm %-i%ec. pm fe -%c. pm 4—#c. pm is-ikc. pm vs -jc. pm 
PPE EDs ebsites cceacdaccus 2 - dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 
tabi encniaeeawawes 24-2c. pm 23-2c. pm 23-—2c. pm 2}-2c. pm 23-2c. pm 2}4-l}c. pm 
NE a vecndinerandxanes A pm par és pm-par f pm- par * pin-par t pm-par f pm-par 
DNS ec thekiacnnedvaeenns l-ljc.pm | 1-lic. pm 1}-3c. pm }-c. pm 1}-}c. pm 1}-jc. pm 
Wie GH PI a ie scedecacesecess 1} Ipf. pm 1}-Ipf. pm 1}-Ipf. pm 1§-lipf. pm 1}—Ipf. pm 1}—Ipf. pm 
PIE: Sa nadecnaceevunaeas 1 pm-—par 1 pm-par 14-3 pm 1}-} pm 13-3 pm 13-3 pm 
STENT osdaced duck ccantens 13-36 pm 1} -}6 pm 1}-}6 pm 13-36 pm 15-46 pm 1}-46 pm 
ETERS cadedaclecustesenuns 26 pm-par 26 pm—par 26 pm-par 20 pm-—par 26 pm—par 26 pm—par 
| Norwegian Kr............+-+-- lé pm-—par 16 pm-par 16 pm- par 16 pm-—par 16 pm—par 16 pm-—par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/23 250/13 sen 250/14 250/4 250/33 
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FACTS AECUT 


As 


HER PEOPLE......INDUSTRIES AND 


Yj 


Cc 
i 
- 
i 
: 


NATURAL RESOURCES. .ccee 


are contained in an_ illustrated 
booklet of 100 pages entitled 
“ Canada Today ”’, issued by the 
Bank of Montreal. A copy will be 


sent free on request. 










BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 
Main London Office: 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office : Montreal 
OVER 725 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
Resources Exceed $2,800,000.000 


te SANWA BANK ir. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL :  ‘¥°5,000,000,000 





Complete Banking 
and Trust Services 







LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2.- 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. U.S.A. 

TAIPEI FORMOSA 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office. 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 





STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 






ESTABLISHED 1856 













AT YOUR SERVICE 





FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 
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whatever kind of business 
you are planning in Canada 


... We Suggest you contact Imperial Bank of 
Canada. With branches coast to coast, Imperial 
Bank can provide you with up-to-date inform- 
ation on trends, developments and business 
opportunities in Canada. Such information is 
readily available from the London Represent- 
ative, Imperial Bank of Canada, 116 Cannon 
St., E.C.4, or Imperial Bank of Canada, Head 
Office, Toronto I, Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


BAN K OF CANADA 


Branches Coast to Coast in Canada 
and Correspondents throughout the World 


And the difference? 


ay 


Maybe £5,000 


How ? 

He spotted a fault in the safe load indicator 
and an accident has been prevented. 

Who ? 

The Vulcan Engineer-Surveyor during his 
regular inspection of the crane. His experience 
gives him almost second sight into accidents 
that are waiting to happen. 

Are his services expensive ? 

Not at all. Your broker will tell you that, 
though the Vulcan man is a specialist, his 
services cost no more than insurance and 
inspection by general practitioners. 

What Vulcan insures, Vulcan inspects — 
thoroughly and regularly. As a result our 


clients have made us one of the largest engi- 
neering insurance companies in Europe. 


Th) <q 
yo 


St 


UP AT A a Oe 


SAAS INS 
ay 


ia 


“Vulcan”—a journal of absorbing 
interest to all users of plant and 
machinery with reports of accidents 

and safety hints. For a year’s subscrip- 
tion—free—write now to Dept. No. 17. 


m= Vylcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. 
VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS__. 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


HICK, HARGREAVES & COMPANY 


A VERY SATISFACTORY POSITION 


MR W. D’ARCY MADDEN’S 


The Sixty-seventh Annual Ordinary Gen- 
eral Meeting of Hick, Hargreaves & Com- 
pany Limited, was held on August 7, 1958, 
at Bolton. 

Mr W. D’Arcy Madden, CBE, JP, the 
Chairman and Managing Director, who pre- 
sided, said: 

The Accounts and the Directors’ Report 
include for the first time the Consolidated 
Accounts of Hick, Hargreaves & Company, 
Limited, and Foster, Yates & Thom Limited. 
In my speech last year I referred in some 
detail to the acquisition of the issued share 
capital of Foster, Yates & Thom Limited, 
which was formally completed on June 28, 
1957. The purchase consideration was satis- 
fied by the allotment of 96,000 £1 Ordinary 
Shares at a premium of £324,000 and a 
payment of £360,000 in cash. The net 
current assets of Foster, Yates & Thom 
Limited amounted to £185,308 and the 
balance of £594,692 has been attributed in 
the accounts to the cost of the Fixed Assets. 
These assets have been professionally valued 
at £810,960. No consideration was paid for 
the goodwill of this old established company. 
In order to coincide the accounting periods, 
the accounts of Foster, Yates & Thom 
Limited cover a period of eighteen months 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


Dealing firstly with the Consolidated 
Accounts, the available profit, after dealing 
with Pre-Merger profits of Foster, Yates & 
Thom Limited amounting to £51,958, is 
£367,529 and of this 65 per cent is being 
retained in the business. The Revenue Re- 
serves stand at £1,572,133. The excess of 
Current Assets over Current Liabilities is 
£1,944,317. The strong liquid position is 
particularly satisfactory, cash and investments 
a year ago amounted to £881,581 and this 
year, notwithstanding the cash payment of 
£360,000 on the acquisition of Foster, Yates 
& Thom Limited, these assets aggregate 
£900,550. 


In the Consolidated Appropriation 
Account, £20,260 has been set aside for 
Special Depreciation. This refers to the 
Foster, Yates & Thom accounts in which 
depreciation has been calculated on the pre- 
merger book value of the fixed assets. As 
I have already said, these assets have been 


brought into the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


at £594,692 and to provide for proper depre- 
ciation an additional sum of £20,260 is 
required, 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


The Hick, Hargreaves profit for the twelve 
months, subject to taxation and excluding the 
net dividend from Foster, Yates & Thom 
amounting to £25,875, but after deducting 
the expenses of acquiring the subsidiary 
company namely, £21,386, amounts to 
£660,980, which constitutes a record for the 
Company. 

‘The Foster, Yates & Thom profit for the 
eighteen months, subject to taxation, amounts 
to £173,429 of which the proportionate part 
of the profit earned prior to the date of the 
merger requires to be ear-marked and is not 
available for distribution. Even allowing for 


SPEECH 


the fact that the profits stated are for eighteen 
months, after discounting the additional six 
months these profits show an appreciable 
increase over the profits for the twelve 
months ended September 30, 1956. 

The final dividend recommended is 10 per 
cent and a bonus of 5 per cent which with 
the interim dividend of 5 per cent makes a 
total of 20 per cent for the year on the 
increased capital of £852,000. 


So much for the Accounts and the very 
satisfactory position disclosed by them. I 
will now turn to the business situation of the 
two Companies, both of whom being Heavy 
Engineers are engaged in the manufacture of 
plant for capital investment and replacement. 


ORDER BOOK EXCEEDS £5 MILLION 


Taking Hick, Hargreaves first, there has 
been some reduction in output during the 
year due to the completion of the Ministry 
of Supply Contracts, to which I referred a 
year ago, and consequently there is now some 
capacity available at the Bolton Works. The 
order book, however, still exceeds £5 million 
as it did a year ago and includes a heavy 
— of Condensing and Feed Heating 

lant for the Central Electricity Generating 
Board for commissioning to the end of 1962, 
and to date one large plant for 1963. These 
contracts have long constituted a solid back- 
ground to our activities but owing to the 
greatly increased size of the Power Units, 
fewer although larger contracts will be avail- 
able in the future for those manufacturers 
such as ourselves who are equipped to supply 
them. The long term outlook in this impor- 
tant direction is consequently not so favour- 
able as in the past, the manufacturing capa- 
city in the country being likely to exceed 
future demand. Our deaerating and vacuum 
Plants have maintained their high reputation 
in many industries and the demand for these 
plants and for our rotary compressors and 
vacuum pumps continues at a satisfactory 
level. 


Turning now to Foster, Yates and Thom, 
satisfactory orders have been received for 
rolling mill plant, hydraulic presses and for 
the Company’s rotocube mixers and whilst 
there has been an appreciable decline in 
orders for boilers, signs of improvement are 
now apparent. Good progress has been made 
with the Foster-Wucher W.700 low pressure 
injection moulding machines. Sales have 
included deliveries to the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Norway, Nigeria, Germany and Brazil. The 
interest in the machine continues both at 
home and overseas and agents are being 
appointed in many countries abroad to handle 
the enquiries now being received. Important 
developments are in progress which will 
widen the field of activities for this machine 
and its future is very promising indeed. The 
Company have concluded agreements for the 
manufacture of special plant and machinery 
designed by certain American firms and 
orders have already been received and are in 
production, 


ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


The outlook for Foster, Yates and Thom 
Limited is encouraging and I am confident 
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that under the able direction of Major Hill 
and of Mr Lucas, Director and General 
Manager at Blackburn, the Foster, Yates and 
Thom contribution to the Consolidated 
Profit will year by year become more con- 
siderable and important. The association of 
the two Companies provides a valuable diver- 
sification of manufactures and of markets, 
while the joint manufacturing facilities will 
become increasingly available for their 
mutual requirements. 


In order to bring the issued share capital 
of the Company more into line with the 
capital employed, steps are now being taken 
for a bonus issue of one share for every two 
shares held, thereby increasing the issued 
capital to £1,278,000 through the capitalisa- 
tion of £426,000 from the Capital Reserve. 
At the same time, the Stockholders will be 
asked to sanction an increase of the Autho- 
rised Capital to £2 million. 


I am sorry to have to tell you that Mr 
George Arrowsmith, who retired from the 
position of Chief Engineer two years ago for 
health reasons, is not seeking re-election to 
the Board. Mr Arrowsmith has been a 
Director for 30 years, and I cannot speak 
too highly of his great services to the Com- 
pany. Mr Donnison, who succeeded Mr 
Arrowsmith as Chief Engineer, has been ap- 
pointed a Director to fill the vacancy, and 
you will be invited this afternoon to confirm 
his appointment. 


In conclusion, I have on your behalf to 
record our sincere gratitude for the loyalty 
and diligence of all personnel in the group, 
whose labours have achieved the excellent 
year’s results, and to whom a bonus in recog- 
nition of their work has been paid. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


THE BUDLA BETA TEA 
COMPANY 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
The Budla Beta Tea Company Limited, was 
held on August 7th in London, Sir Charles 
Miles, OBE (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The profit for the year ended December 
31, 1957, after charging Depreciation, is 
£94,063, which compares with £163,409 for 
1956. Upkeep expenditure rose by some 
£28,000, due mainly to the cost of supplying 
concessional foodstuffs, whilst the shortfall 
in crop and the lower prices obtained on the 
Calcutta market resulted in a fall of approxi- 
mately £46,600 in the value of sales proceeds. 


Your Board recommend a dividend of 20 
per cent, less Income Tax. 


We are pursuing our policy of uprooting 
and replanting some of the older tea areas 
and out of the total planted area of 3,654 
acres there are some 300 acres of young tea 
under five years old. 


With regard to the current year, our crop 
to the end of June is 702,000 lb, which 
compares with 751,600 lb for the same 
period last year. 


It is too early to assess the 1958 sales 
prospects with any certainty, but I anticipate 
that our second flush teas will again realise 
good prices. 


The economic difficulties under which 
Indian tea companies are working have been 
recognised by the Government of India and 
as a result of representations made by the 
producer associations of North East and 
South India, certain minor reliefs have 
recently been announced. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


(Bankers) 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
MR J. GIBSON JARVIE ON LINK WITH BARCLAYS BANK 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
United Dominions Trust Limited, was held 
on August 13th in London. 


Mr J. Gibson Jarvie (the Chairman) pre- 
sided, and, in the course of his speech, said: 
Your Board take pleasure in having again pre- 
sented record figures. The year has been a 
remarkable one in many ways; it has, per- 
haps, been the most difficult in our history ; 
we have had to struggle with the Credit 
Squeeze and at the same time a penal Bank 
rate, to say nothing of the constant discour- 
agement from the Government by their re- 
iterated distaste for hire-purchase business in 
their fight against inflation—a fight, incident- 
ally, in which the Government never recog- 
nised, or declined to recognise, their real 
enemy. 


That we were able to adapt ourselves to 
the new and very nearly impossible conditions 
and accomplish what we have done in the 
year speaks highly for our initiative, our 
resilience and our ability to adjust the Or- 
ganisation to a veritable spate of additional 
handicaps. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Reviewing the financial results for the year, 
Mr Gibson Jarvie said: Profit has risen 
by over £250,000 to the record figure of 
£2,294,357. In this connection you will note 
that taxation has climbed to £1,186,716, while 
net dividends take only £383,000. I weuld 
remind you that this is the third year in 
succession in which we have increased the 
dividend. Transfers to General Reserve 
stand at £410,000 and balance of Profit and 
Loss Account has increased to £720,257. In 
the accounts this year we give comparative 
figures for ten years, and if I may be for- 
given for saying so, they make impressive 
reading. They constitute ten successive 
record years and total assets now stand at 
£93,687,920. 


AGREEMENT WITH BARCLAYS BANK 


Remarkable as the last financial year has 
been, the new year promises to be still more 
remarkable since in its first month we have 
entered into an agreement with Barclays Bank 
which cannot fail to have a notable effect on 
the future history of the Company. In the 
considered opinion of your Board the acquisi- 
tion of a substantial block of shares in the 
Company by Barclays Bank is bound to be 
of so great an advantage to the Company 
that its value can scarcely be estimated. 


Commenting on the difficulties encountered 
and upon the regulations imposed and 
changed by the Treasury through the Capital 
Issues Committee, Mr Gibson Jarvie said: 
If our growth is not to be completely stopped 
it is necessary to increase our capital from 
time to time, apart from additions placed to 
teserve from annual profits. 


He then outlined events arising from the 
CIC’s refusal to allow the Company to in- 
Crease its capital and continued: In May we 
Commenced general conversations with Bar- 
Chys Bank to see whether we could reach 
common ground on the advisability or other- 
wise of some merger of interests. These 
Conversations were, of course, inspired by the 
Well-known fact that Banks were beginning 
to discuss the possibility of engaging in one 
€rm or another in hire-purchase finance. 








Following their refusal, we asked the CIC 
whether this was their last word ; the reply 
stated that it was their last word. 


Negotiations with Barclays Bank then took 
a more direct course and terms and conditions 
were arranged between us: the price, how- 
ever was decided—anc by us—when our 
shares were quoted at around 90s. There 
was no bargaining about the price—it was 
fixed by us: the parties came together with- 
out pressure from either side: it was a case 
of mutual selection. 


A new application was then made to the 
CIC seeking permission to make the issue 
to the Bank and the necessary consent was 
at once given. 


We had done our best to get permission 
to make an issue to Stockholders. It was 
refused, so had we not made an issue to 
Barclays Bank, no issue at all would have 
taken place. 


This transaction is not a speculative one 
in any shape or form. It is intended as a 
continuing partnership of interests which is 
expected to benefit both parties. 


We have received £4 million additional 
cash and very desirable associates. The 
investment by the Bank carries with it a real 
interest in the welfare of the Company. With 
an institution as strong as Barclays Bank 
substantially interested financially in our 
Company our position is agreeably simplified. 


THE FUTURE 


Now what of the future ? Under reason- 
able conditions the Company can and should 
become one of the world’s great businesses. 
I know of no company which has wider 
foundations or wider fields for its enterprise. 
Our capacity for service grows year by year 
and those services in which we specialise 
through the various companies comprising 
the UDT Group are complementary and are 
interlocking to a degree. That we have been 
reasonably efficient in the past is vouched for 
by our results. The records of the years 
disclose no mean achievement, but with 
growth and time we gain always in experi- 
ence, knowledge and, I hope, initiative. 


Much of what happens will rest on our 
own shoulders, on our own selves, but much 
of it will depend on others. I have on many 
occasions criticised those uninspired people 
who have held us back by doing the wrong 
things, by loading us with unnecessary bur- 
dens and handicaps, by seeking their own 
selfish ends. I have criticised, and with good 
reasons, Governments and their controls and 
regulations which have done nothing but 
harm. I have criticised our turgid bureau- 
cracy for the evils it has perpetrated and I 
shall continue with my criticism of people 
or events which make life and business diffi- 
cult in this much hampered country. That 
we survive as a country and improve our 
position at all is a tribute to our character 
and our capacity for facing and overcoming 
obstacles of all kinds ; it is not the result of 
inspired Government. But I would ask how 
long we are expected to suffer senseless strikes 
which cause infinite damage and bring no 
benefit to anyone ? The country is tired of 
them. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The country is particularly tired of the 
burden of taxation under which we are still 
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staggering and unless taxation is drastically 
reduced, and that in the not too distant 
future, we are headed for a drab mediocrity, 
for a progressive economic decline, if not 
actual disaster. There is no incentive for 
the able and the ambitious. People naturally 
desire to receive what they earn and to be 
allowed to spend it in their own way. They 
resent having so much of it, and in many 
cases most of it, taken away to be spent by 
the bureaucracy. 

The time is coming, indeed, the time has 
more than arrived when our bureaucracy 
might be expected to spend its time not in 
inventing new so-called service to the public, 
thus creating more jobs for bureaucrats, but 
in bending its efforts toward less expenditure 
and fewer useless and unnecessary services, 
instead of seeking new sources of revenue. 


Have the Government ever stopped to 
consider where penal taxation is leading us ? 
Have they ever remembered that every act 
of theirs which demands the co-operation of 
the bureaucracy involves us in ever heavier 
taxation? The Government at long last 
have shown signs of strength of purpose in 
foreign affairs. Will they show the same 
strength in domestic matters? 


The prevailing political philosophy will 
have to change. If not, an explosion is 
inevitable. When and what form it may 
take when it happens, I do not pretend to 
know. This Government has made one 
promising start and if they will bend their 
strength and interest in other directions they 
can rely on the country supporting them. 
We could even find ourselves back in our 
Original position—the position which we 
should never have lost and which we ought 
to hold today—of being the leading demo- 
cratic country in all this present . uneasy 
world. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


THE ASSAM FRONTIER 
TEA COMPANY LTD 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
was held on August 7th in London, Sir 
Charles Miles, OBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


The profit for the year ended December 31, 
1957, after charging Depreciation, is £303,711, 
which compares with £388,301 for 1956. 


Total upkeep expenditure fell by some 
£19,000, although extra expenditure was 
incurred on supplying concessional food- 
stuffs. The value of sales proceeds, however, 
declined by approximately £91,000, due to 
the shortfall in crop and the lower prices 
obtained on the Calcutta market. 


Although a great deal has already been 
done, we are continuing with our policy of 
uprooting and replanting the older tea areas 
and of the 7,884 acres under tea at the Assam 
Divisions, some 700 acres are less than five 
years old. 


With regard to the current year, our crop 
to the end of June is 1,653,840 Ib, which 
compares with 1,714,320 lb for the same 
period last year. Satisfactory reports have 
been received on our early teas and I antici- 
pate that our rains manufacture will again 
meet with a good demand. 


The economic difficulties under which 
Indian tea companies are working have been 
recognised by the Government of India and, 
as a result of representations made by the 
producer associations of North East and 
South India, certain minor reliefs have 
recently been announced. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of 
20 per cent approved. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS . 


BRITISH TAR PRODUCTS LIMITED 


MR F. WOOLLEY-HART’S REVIEW ° 


The 38th Ordinary General Meeting of 
British Tar Products Limited, will be held 
on August 28th in London. 


The following is the review by the chair- 
man, Mr F. Woolley-Hart, OBE, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts: 


Having regard to the conditions that have 
obtained in Industry generally during the 
period under review Stockholders will no 
doubt consider as satisfactory the Accounts 
now presented. Any apprehension we might 
have had at the outset of the year following 
the Suez crisis happily faded as the months 
went by so far as your Company was con- 
cerned, The increase in the volume of trade 
exceeded our hopes and it is gratifying to 
point out that our Trading Profit of £126,966 
is an increase of £20,368 over the previous 
year. 

Stockholders will no doubt have observed 
the very substantial increase in the Income 
from Trade Investments at £77,117. In my 
last address the repayment by Benzole Pro- 
ducers Limited (formerly the National Ben- 
zole Company Holdings Limited) of_ their 
prior charges—which resulted in a Capital 
Profit to your Company of £22,183—was re- 
ported and it was then intimated that a 
further distribution of funds might be anti- 
cipated. During the year under review we 
have received the sum of £45,731 17s. 4d. in 
respect of the sale of Capital Assets and a 
dividend of £31,384 12s. 3d. Net, this latter 
figure covering a period of years to Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 

I might add that although Benzole Pro- 
ducers Limited continue to function its 
operations are now considerably limited in 
view of the sale to which reference was made 
last year. Under these circumstances it is not 
possible to make any forecast as to what is 
likely to be received from this source in 
future. However, I am sure Stockholders 
will agree that this has already proved a most 
profitable investment. 

It will be noted that this year requires a 
relatively lower provision for Profits Tax due 
to the greater benefit received for allowances 
in respect of Capital Expenditure on New 
Plant and other factors. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS DISTRIBUTION 
AND FREE SHARE ISSUE 


Your Board recognise that the year’s results 
have been favourable and appreciate the 
claims of Stockholders to participate in the 
increased Profits. They are, therefore, pleased 
to recommend a Final Dividend of 174 per 
cent, less Tax, which with the higher Interim 
Dividend paid in January last, makes a total 
Dividend distribution of 274 per cent, less 
Tax, and in addition to pay a Capital Bonus 
of 5 per cent not subject to Tax. 


After the proposed transfer of £92,500 to 
General Reserve our Total Reserves and 
Undistributed Profits amount to £344,657, of 
which your’ Directors propose that 
£163,122 10s. should be capitalised and dis- 
tributed by way of a 100 per cent share bonus 
as set out in the circular letter to Stock- 
holders which accompanies this address. 


The surplus of £301,911 between Current 
Assets (£448,890) and Liabilities (£146,979) 
reflects an improvement of £73,416 in the 
liquid position after an expenditure of some 
£44,264 on Capital Account during the year. 


DEVELOPMENT 


It may be remembered that I have from 
the past few years 


time to time over 





mentioned that your Board were endeavour- 
ing to find some direction in which our sur- 
plus funds could be more profitably 
employed. I am pleased to say that an outlet 
has now been found, notably in a very sub- 
stantial expansion of our Storage Installation. 
When this extension is completed your Com- 
pany will have more than doubled its previous 
storage capacity, the bulk of which is 
already leased under long-term agreements. 
I might add that we are in po#ession of the 
whole of the finance necessary to cover the 
Capital expenditure involved. 


The results of additions to our Works and 
those still to be made during the coming 
months demonstrate that the book value of 
certain Fixed Assets of the Company are 
completely out of proportion to the very 
much higher current market value of these 
assets. This is borne out by thé fact that a 
valuation made in 1957 on the basis of 
replacement taken out by a firm of 
independent valuers has disclosed a figure of 
about £750,000 (exclusive of Freehold land, 
Tank Wagons, House Property, etc.) as 
compared with the relative Book Value of 
£182,059. 


The foregoing provides further evidence of 
the desirability of proceeding with the Free 
Scrip Issue to which reference has already 
been made. 


TRADING REVIEW AND FUTURE OUTLOOK 


Recovering from the effects of the Suez 
crisis, the Oil Storage business quickly got 
into its stride and during the later months of 
the financial year has progressed smoothly 
and it is anticipated that throughputs will 
continue on an improving scale. 


In the manufacturing section we are 
continuing to develop our purchases of 
semi-refined products for treatment at our 
Rectifying Plants where additional capacity 
for the necessary extension will become 
available as supplies of our traditional 
raw material diminish. Our crude tar 
contracts which have been in operation 
for some 40 years were originally one of the 
principal mainstays of our business, but the 
Nationalisation of the Coal Industry in 1947 
has completely altered the picture and as and 
when coke oven units have ceased to produce 
tar there has been no replacement. 


Meanwhile the development of products 
by Hydrogenation and other processes of the 
more advanced chemicals from coal tar, pro- 
ducts, as well as other sources, continues and 
shows considerable promise. 


The results for the year show an improve- 
ment upon the previous 12 months, but it 
must be borne in mind that we are to some 
extent passing through a period of transition 
during which the fruits of our new activities 
are beginning to show before the final effect 
of the loss of our tar distilling section has 
been felt. Whilst it follows therefore that 
we cannot reasonably expect fully to main- 
tain the above-mentioned profits during the 
coming year, it is the hope of your Board 
that, under the changing pattern of our 
business, we shall be able to maintain the 
cash dividend distribution at the existing 
level. 


The long overdue reform of Profits Tax 
together with the more recent reductions in 
the Bank Rate and the proposed increase 
in Initial Allowances certainly make the 
financial outlook more favourable. 


Staff. In conclusion I must as ever express 
my sincere thanks to everyone in the Com- 
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pany’s employ for their efforts during the 
past year, which has certainly not been with- 
out its difficulties, and in this I know I can 
speak for Stockholders as well as my 
colleagues on the Board. 


DE WENDEL & CIE 
SOCIETE ANONYME 


PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of de Wendel 
& Cie-Société Anonyme, was held in Paris 
on June 24th, with Comte Emmanuel de 
Mitry in the chair, and the following is a 
summary of the report presented by the 
Board of Directors: 


REVIEW 


The year 1957 proved to be satisfactory 
on the whole for the French steel industry. 
Thanks to a normal supply of essential raw 
materials, such as fuel, scrap, etc., output 
continued to increase, and there were no 
serious difficulties in providing outlets in 
spite of signs of weakening which became 
evident in world markets. 


Once again, de Wendel & Cie-Société 
Anonyme made further progress compared 
with the previous year. Output in 1957 com- 
prised 6,335,090 metric tons of iron ore, 
1,869,142 tons of pig iron, and 1,604,585 
tons of steel to which must be added the 
602,128 tons manufactured on behalf of the 
Company by the SOLLAC steel works. 


Deliveries of semi-finished and finished 
products amounted to 1,674,773 metric tons 
and the turnover including all taxes totalled 
Frs. 104,854,892,851. 


Within the framework of the Third 
Modernisation and Equipment Plan promoted 
by the French steel industry, de Wendel & 
Cie-Société Anonyme undertook an_ im- 
portant programme of new plant construction 
which includes: 


—the re-equipment of some iron ore work- 
ings 

—the installation of a new mineral crush- 
ing and grading plant 

—the construction of blast furnaces in 
the Orne valley 

—the modernisation of varicus rolling mills 
and, finally, 

—the construction of new dwellings for 
the Company’s personnel. 


Output of Société Lorraine de Laminage 
Continu “ SOLLAC,” in which de Wendel 
& Cie-Société Anonyme holds an important 
interest, rose to 1,329,600 metric tons of 
strip in 1957, as against 1,168,500 tons in the 
previous year. A fourth open-hearth furnace 
was commissioned at the beginning of 1958. 


RES LTS 


The balance sheet at December 31, 1957, 
shows that new capital expenditure recorded 
in 1957 reached a total of Frs. 8,257 million. 
In addition the item “ Other Capital Assets” 
showed an increase of Frs, 1,539 million. 
This reflects the considerable investment 
effort which the Company maintained either 
directly, or through holdings in its industrial 
subsidiaries. 


After allowing for Frs. 10,083,625,034 in 
respect of depreciation on capital invest- 
ments, profits for the year amounted to 
Frs. 1,145,299,571, and it was proposed to 
distribute a gross dividend of Frs. 350 per 
share of Frs. 5,000. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 
—_————— 


ACCOUNTANT OVERSEAS 


A Chartered or Incorporated Accountant, age 
27-35, with experience in industry since qualify- 
ing, is required for a senior post in the Head 
Office of Costain (West Africa) Ltd., at Lagos, 
Nigeria. This Company is an Associate of the 
Kichard Costain Group, and undertakes Building 
and Civil Engineering in Nigeria and the 
(umeroons. Practical experience of budgetary 
control, costing and modern accounting methods 
is essential. This is a permanent post. with 
is months’ tours in West Africa, followed by 
3 months’ leave in the United Kingdom. 


A commencing salary in the range of £1,700- 
£2,000 per annum will be offered. Overseas staff 


18 months’ service, 


Free furnished accommodation will be pro- 
vided, the employee's family travelling out not 
Jater than 3 months after his arrival in Nigeria. 
be paid. 


An initial kit allowance of £80 will 


Applications should be addressed to the 


SENIOR PERSONNEL OFFICER, 
RICHARD COSTAIN LTD.. 
111, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


ASSISTANT required by COLONIAL 
CORPORATION for London 
office with possibility of overseas service later. Age 
28/32 with minimum 3. years’ commercial experience 
preferably in commodity market sales. Market research 
Economics degree and/or member- 
an advantage. Starting salary 
experience ; pension 
canteen facilities. 


ARKETING 
DEVELOPMENT 


experience desirable. 
ship Institute of Export 
dependent on qualifications and 
scheme with good life insurance cover ; 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY 


URWICK, ORR & PARTNERS LIMITED 
invite applications from men of personality and 
ability for appointment to the Marketing Division 
Staff of Management Consultants. 
Applicants should hold a _ University degree, 
preferably in Economics or Commerce, and in 
addition must be able to show a successful record 
of at least five years in Sales Management, and 
a dynamic approach to problems of marketing 
and sales promotion. 


of their 


Successful candidates will be given special training 
to equip them for Consultancy at the Company's 
own Training Centre, and later in the field. 
Applicants should be aged 30 to 37 years and 
should be reasonably mobile within the British 
Isles. Remuneration is high and a profit sharing 
scheme is in operation. The appointment is 
pensionable and there are good prospects for 
advancement. The Company is developing over- 
seas and opportunities will present themselves for 
and on other 


} 
are invited to join the U.K. pension scheme after 


working in Canada 
overseas, if desired. 


assignments 


Company at Urwick House, 29, Hertford Street, 
Park Lane, London. W.1, quoting 
D/1i111/4 on the envelope. 


reference 


HE ECONOMIST needs a young man to help in 
preparing statistics on securities and investment. He 
should be in his early twenties. Some knowledge of the 
Stock Exchange and of accountancy would be an 


Please address applications, in confidence, to the 
advantage though not essential. — Reply to the Deputy | 


a vacancy for a technical writer in their 
application research department. The post is for 
a young man or woman science graduate. or 
arts graduate with interest in science, and requires 
enthusiasm for writing and presentation of techni- 
cal information. Ability to grasp quickly user 
Processes and technical terminology is essential, 
coupled with the qualities of tenacity and precise 
thinking. The successful applicant will have 
responsibility for drafting of technical literature 
in co-operation with scientific and technical staff, 
and for supervision of a 
Previous experience an advantage. Initially the 
Post will be near London but in 1959 the work 
will be transferred on a permanent basis to new 
laboratories and library facilities to be erected in 
Newport, Mon. Salary commensurate 
Qualifications and experience. 
Pension scheme. 


technical library. 


with 
Non-contributory 
Please send full particulars to 
Personnel Department (DL-081), 
Chemicals Limited, Monsanto 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Monsanto 


10-18, 


Editor. 
ONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED have 
House, | 


IRST-RATE young 
research by 


economist required for 
Canadian provincial 
Excellent Prospects. Write. Box No. 996 
ESEARCH ASSISTANT wanted by 
economist in London. Subject 
Revoiutic ? Preferable full-time 
cconomics..—Write Box 1000. 


transport 
government. 


American 
British Industrial 
with degree in 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 


Australia....... £10 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF 
TROPICAL AGRICULTURE 


TRINIDAD B.W.I. 

Applications are invited for the post of Bursar at The 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, West 
Indies, which will become vacant early in 1959. Appli- 
cants should preferably be either qualified accountants 
or members of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries ; 
or if not they should have had extensive experience of 
financial administration in an academic institution. The 
present salary scale is £1,550 x £40—£1,750 x £50—£1,900, 
the point of entry being determined by 
applicant’s qualifications and experience, but salary scales 
are now under review and a substantial increase is likely. 
The post is pensionable and carries entitlement to passages 
and overseas leave for the officer and his family. Un- 
furnished quarters will be provided at a reasonable rental. 

Application forms and further details may be obtained | 
from the Secretary. The Imperial College of Tropical | 
Agriculture, 40, Norfolk Street. London, W.C.2. Applica- | 
tions must be submitted not later than October 15, 1958. | 


JOSEPH LUCAS 
(ELECTRICAL) LIMITED 
require a 


MATHEMATICAL 
STATISTICIAN 


to undertake fundamental 
and short term demand 
Company's products. 


research into long 
characteristics for the 


The person appointed will be required to work 
mainly on problems arising from other investiga- 
tions into market conditions. and also to suggest 
new lines of enquiry particularly suitable for 
advanced statistical analysis. 


The post offers variety and interest and the 
opportunity to work in a rapidly developing 
industrial market research section. 


Applications are invited from men or women 
graduates whose degree course included statistics 
as one of the principal subjects. Age preferably 
between 21 and 30. Industrial ‘experience 
desirable but not essential. The post is permanent 
and pensionable. Apply in writing, stating age. 
qualifications and experience. to the Personnel 
Manager, JOSEPH LUCAS (ELECTRICAL) 
LIMITED, Great King Street, Birmingham, 19, 
quoting reference PM/SE/239. 


~ ECONOMIST — 


A leading firm of seed crushers, edible oil refiners 
and manufacturers of animal feeding stuffs requires an 
Honours Graduate in Economics to advise the commercial 
management on market trends. His work will be mainly 
connected with the buying of raw materials but may also 
deal with the demand for finished products. The appli- 
cant should be at least 25 years of age and it will be an 
advantage if he has had previous experience in industry 
or commerce in similar work. He wil be expected to 
develop his own sources of information and must therefore 
have a flair for getting on well with people and for 
forming and maintaining friendly business relationships. 
The position will afford oppprtunities for foreign travel. 
The starting salary will be not less than £1,250 per 
annum ; there is a pension scheme in operation and help 
will be given with house purchase.—Application forms 
from Personnel Manager, J. Bibby & Sons Ltd., Great 
Howard Street, Liverpool, 3. 


VACANCY exists at the Head Office of a 

Mutual Life Assurance Office, near London 
Bridge, in the Actuarial Department. Age up 
to 26. with passes in some sections of Parts I 
and If, at least, of the Institute of Actuaries’ 
examinations. 


The appointment carries a progressive salary 
and offers good prospects, and the conditions of 
service are congenial. Apply, in writing, to the 
es Manager, 48 Gracechurch Street, London, 

.C.2. 


~ CITY OF LIVERPOOL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


CITY COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Tithebarn Street, Liverpool, 2. 


M.A.. B.Sc. (Econ.), M.B.1.M., | 
F.LL., Barrister-at-Law. 


Principal : T. Gore, 
Hon. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of | 
Lecturer in Accountancy and Law to teach these sub- 
jects to Final Professional Level. Salary, £1.200 x £30 to 
£1,350 per annum (1956 Burnham Technical Report). 
Applicants should have teaching experience, good pro- 
fessional qualifications and preferably a degree in 
Economics or Commerce. Suitable professional and/or 
industrial experience desirable. 

The person appointed will be encouraged to undertake 
research work. 

Further particulars and application form (returnable 
by August 30th) may be obtained from the Director of 
Education, 14, Sir Thomas Street. Liverpool, 1. 

THOMAS ALKER, Town Clerk and 
Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Airmail | Air Freight H 


(J 5292) 


Hongkong...... 


Airmail 
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APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


NFANTRY Officer (29), married, passed Staff College 
exam., not redundant, requires Administrative / 
Executive position from which to make career. Initial 
salary of less importance than good prospects. Willing to 
begin in trainee post and work for qualifications provided 
future is bright. Write, Box 998. 
-A. (Oxon) fluent Italian and French, some German, 
aged 36, at present in Foreign Office. seeks position 
in Industry or Commerce, preferably in Export Sales or 
Market Research. Much travelled, seven years’ Middle 
Eastern experience.—Write, Box 997. 
ONFIDENTIAL PRIVATE SECRETARY to 
Executive of £20 million Overseas Public Utility 
offers her services at nominal salary for a month to 
London firm interested in offering permanent employment 
in a year’s time, Salary ultimately required £1,000.— 
Box 999. 


Chief 


BUSINESS AND 
9/- a line. 

c= ANNUAL CONTRACT RENTAL. _ 

AUSTIN /MORRIS/WOLSELEY SALOONS 


FOR FULL TARIFF WRITE : 
VINCENTS OF YEOVIL LTD., COURT ASH, YEOVIL. 


BURGUNDY SHIPPERS 
ENTIRE STOCK PURCHASED 


Wholesale prices until the end of 
Fullest details from : 


LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS 


2a, Duke Street (Manchester Square), W.1. 
Tel. WEL: 8808. 


BUDGETARY CONTROL AND STANDARD COSTS. 
—Manufacturers desiring installation on favourable 
terms should write Box 995. 
= HE WEEK,” the brilliant survey in The Observer 
every Sunday that gives you a clear perspective on 
a _ whole week's news in 15 minutes’ easy reading. Let 
The Observer put the world in your hands on 
Sunday. 
ET THINGS MOVING “ BUY ” A CINE CAMERA, 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 94, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
HO are the best tailors in London? Try POPE & 
BRADLEY LTD., 35 Dover Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: HYDe Park 5866. 
DRIAN. It’s no use your saying you took the 
wrong turning. Now that the new National 
Benzole road maps are available, no motorist should 
ever lose his way. From National Benzole garages and 
filling stations Is. 
ELEPHONES. TELEPHONES. TELEPHONES for 
work and offices : We install and maintain for 
moderate rental.—Communication Systems, Ltd. TEMple 
Bar 4506. 
IKE the exciting Spanish flavour of Flamenco dancing? 
Here are two other fine Spanish flavours. equally 
irresistible—El Cid Amontillado and Fino Feria. Both 
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| are superb Duff Gordon Sherries. 


UNITED PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 
BERNAM OIL PALMS, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that holders of Bearer 
Warrants of United Plantations, Ltd. and Bernam Oil 
Palms, Ltd. who have not already received instructions 
regarding allotment of bonus shares should apply in 
writing to the Companies’ Offices at Jendarata Estate, 
Teluk Anson, Federation of Malaya. or, 49, H. C. 
Andersens Boulevard, Copenhagen V., Denmark, for full 
instructions. 

By Order of the Board, 
B. OLSEN, 
Secretary. 
Jendarata Estate, 
Teluk Anson. 


ATIONAL OVERSEAS 
LIMITED. 
Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the 
Bank will be closed from August 20 to September 2, 
both days inclusive. 


AND GRINDLAYS BANK 


By Order of the Board, 
W. KERR, 
General Manager. 
26. Bishopsgate. London, E.C.2. 
August 12, 1958. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 920 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) exams. 1951-57. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for wniversity 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 


2, Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


~ - EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law. Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial Civil Service. Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—-Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C:4. 


Air Freight 


Airmail | Air Freight 
£8 15s. 


Nigeria ........ £9 £6 10s. 


£9 On 
£9 Os. 


Canada ccccecce _ 


Caylon..cccccce £9 Os, 
CAME. ccccsccee 0 & 
East Africa ..... £9 Os. 
ee 
Europe ........ £6 Os. 


Pcccsecoess &7 10s. 
Indonesia. ....+. 
Iran, Iraq...ee05 £7 15s. 
Israel ......e00. €7 15s, 


Japan .......00. £10 6s. 


Pakistan........ £9 — 

Philippines ..... £10 ons 

Rhodesia (N.&S.) £9 — 
£7 10s. 


AE cecccee @& 
8. America ..... £9 — 
Jordan ......+6. &7 15s, BOER ccccccesse GF Ge £6 15s. 
Lebanon ....... €7 15s. CASA, ccccccces _ $25 
Ginn. & & FUccccccscece OS er £9 
Gibraltar, Malta. £5 Os. || New Zealand... £10 6s. West Indies.... £9 Os. _ 


as a Newspaper. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post-Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. 
ements Press, Lid., London, W.C.2. Published by The Economist Newspaper Lid., at 22 Ryder Street, London, SW1. 


bulk by air freight for onward posting from 
central distribution points. Airmail is in- 
variably more expensive but usually quicker 
by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
Service is shown this is because the alter- 


Mative is either not available or not 
recommended. 
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You’re “fin the clear”? with 
Mr. Therm’s Smokeless Coke and Gas. 


For expert technical advice on Smokeless Fuel 


consult your Area Gas Board. 


AND - ll million housewives cook by GAS $ 


Issued by the Gas Council 








